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LITERATURE. 


History of Political Economy in Europe. 
By Jéréme-Adolphe Blanqui. Translated 
from the French by Emily J. Leonard. 
With Preface by David A. Wells. (George 
Bell & Sons.) 


Tue translator has done good service in 
offering to the public this excellent version of } 
Blanqui’s work, the great value of which lies 
in the lines of enquiry it suggests and the 
problems it raises. Economic history divides 
itself into two branches, which M. Blanqui 
has treated together under the same title, 
and without any attempt to distinguish 
between them. The one traces the actual 
economic evolution of society, and the changes 
it effects in the nature, production, amount, 
and distribution of wealth; the other in- 
vestigates the development of economic 
philosophy or theory. A relation exists 
between these two branches, for the actual 
economic structure, institutions, and con- 
dition of a community powerfully influence 
the course of thought with respect to them ; 
and, on the other hand, economic theories 
often react on the policy and practice of 
nations and their material prosperity. Still 
the two investigations ought to be kept 
distinct in name as wellasin thought. “The 
history of political economy ” is properly the 
history of economic theory only, not of the 
actual practice of mankind and its material 
consequences. The distinction is well brought 
out in Dr. Johnson’s reply when Boswell told 
him Sir J. Pringle had said that Adam Smith 
was not qualified to write about trade because 
he had never been in trade :—“ He is mis- 
taken, sir; there is nothing that requires more 
to be illustrated by philosophy than trade 
does, A merchant seldom thinks but of his 
own particular trade.” Trade is something 
very different from the philosophy of trade, 
and a history of the philosophy of trade should 
be something very different from a history of 
trade, The confusion into which the title 


and method of Blanqui’s work may lead even | P 


an expert economist appears in the Preface 
tothe present translation by the Hon. David 
Wells. Political economy, he observes, began 
with the division of labour and exchange, 
and man 


“became a political economist at the moment 
when he began to exchange the products of his 
labour, and to provide for increased abundance 
and better and more varied products, through 
the division of labour, the protection of life 
and property, and the invention of tools and 
machinery for the facilitating of both production 
and exchange.” 





A child does not become an astronomer as 


soon as it looks at the stars, nor a physiologist 
as soon as it breathes and feeds. M. Blanqui 
seems, indeed, to have a little confused his 
own mind, as well as the minds of some of 
his readers, by the attempt to weave into 
one narrative, and under one name, (1) a 
description of successive practical systems 
affecting the production and distribution of 
wealth, such as slavery, monasticism, feud- 
alism, free labour, free trade; and (2) an 
account of successive theories put forward in 
ancient and modern times by men like Plato, 
Xenophon, Aristotle, Quesnay, and Adam 
Smith. He slides without warning, and 
apparently without distinct perception, from 
the one to the other. In one passage or 
sentence he treats of the development of 
economic philosophy, or of systems of economic 
theory ; in the next, of the actual economic 
movement of society and its practical systems 
of producing and distributing wealth. Mr. 
Wells, following him, slides in like manner 
from the one to the other when he says that 
it is indeed true that, in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, 

‘the record of the experience of mankind in 
the work of bettering their condition was, for 
the first time, carefully and philosophically 
studied, and the principles reducible from such 
experience formulated, but the experience itself 
dates back to the very dawn of civilisation.” 
The geological record is many million years 
old, but geology itself began its history even 
later than political economy. The misuse of 
economic terms is becoming a serious obstacle 
to clearness of economic thought and discus- 
sion. ‘ Money,” “ capital,” and “ profit ” are 
used in innovating and inconvenient meanings ; 
and, if we may judge from the language of 
Mr. Wells, it will soon become uncertain 
whether by “ political economy” is meant 
the science itself, or the phenomena which 
the science investigates. 

In the main, Blanqui’s work divides itsel 
into two distinct parts, in the first of which 
(chaps. i.—xxii.) he treats for the most part of 
the actual economy of society in ancient times 
and during the Middle Ages, and the practical 
systems, such as slavery, villenage, feudalism, 
monastic discipline, in force. In the second 
part (chaps. xxlii.—xlvi.) he treats chiefly of 
the successive theories of writers and philoso- 
phers in modern times. Throughout both, 
a tendency to rhetorical generalisation shows 
itself, betraying the author sometimes into 
curious and somewhat bewildering paradoxes. 
Thus, for instance, in his Introduction, he 
says :— 

‘*In all the revolutions there have been but two 
parties confronting each other—that of the 
eople who wish to live by their own labour, 
and that of those who would live by the labour 
of others. Patricians and plebeians, slaves and 
freemen, Guelphs and Ghibellines, Red Roses and 
White, Cavaliers and Roundheads, Liberals and 
Conservatives, are only varieties of the same 
species” (p. 28). 

And in his last chapter but one: 

“ Greece, Rome, the Middle Ages, and modern 
times have in succession passed before us, and 
everywhere the same problem has been pre- 
sented; everywhere the struggle between the 
slave and the master, the rich and the poor, the 
employer and the workman. This struggle, 
which still lasts under new forms, has given 
birth to all the systems of political economy 





which have succeeded each other, from the 
Economics of Xenophon, who proposed to brand 
slaves on the forehead to prevent them from 
escaping, to the socialistic theory of Fourier 
and the co-operative companies of Owen. The 
mind is confounded at !the similarity of tone in 
these social experiments, which always meet 
with obstacles, and yet constantly recur to die 
and to be born again from generation to 
generation ”’ (p. 521). 

The mind is indeed confounded by such a 
combination. To describe the contests 
between the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, the 
Houses of York and Lancaster, and the 
Roundheads and Cavaliers as phases of one 
and the same struggle between people want- 
ing to live by their own labour and people 
wanting to live by the labour of others isa 
remarkable example of the lengths to which 
a love of generalising will carry an ingenious 
mind. And were it even true that this 
struggle has given rise to every successive 
economic theory, we should still have to 
repeat a protest against confounding the 
practice with the theory founded on it, and 
the phenomena with the theory of the 
natural laws discoverable in those pheno- 
mena. 

The truth is that Blanqui’s work should 
be studied for the sake of the enquiries it 
opens up, not as an authority or guide in 
conducting them; and for the problems it 
raises, not for the solutions it offers. The 
historical knowledge of his day was indeed 
far behind that of our own on much 
of the ground it travels over. An im- 
portant truth which the work can hardly 
fail to impress on the reader is that 
political economy is not a body of universal 
and immutable truths, but an assemblage of 
theories and speculations differing in different 
ages and countries, and taking their form and 
colour from surrounding conditions of thought. 
Yet this was hardly Blanqui’s own view. He 
believed at least that an age of universal 
acceptance of the economic principles which 
he himself embraced had arrived :-—‘ No 
economic school dares openly to advocate the 
exclusive system, and no one longer believes 
that any country can grow rich by the ruin 
of its neighbours.” That there is now more 
than one Transatlantic economic school that 
dares openly to advocate the exclusive or pro- 
tective system will be seen by the readers of 
an article in the Fortnightly Review on 
“ Political Economy in the United States.” 
M. Blanqui adds :— 


‘* When a line of railroads shall enter Mar- 
seilles and Moscow, there will no longer be 
either German or French political economy, 
and the Prussian custom duties will have ceased 
to exist. People will no longer discuss the 
matters which occupy so much of our thought 
to-day, except to regret that they should have 
deliberated so long instead of acting.” 
Railroads have spread farther than M. Blanqui 
anticipated, yet they have no more put an 
end to wars of tariffs than to war in the 
literal sense. Blanqui wrote in a more hope- 
ful generation than our own, to which he has 
left a work of great value, the chief benefit 
of which, however, will be missed by the 
reader who follows it as an authority and a 
guide in pursuing the investigations it elo- 
quently exhorts to and illustrates. 
T. E. C, Lestre, 
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hinese Buddhism. By the Rev. Joseph 
Edkins, D.D. (Triibner’s Oriental Series.) 


Tus is in some respects a very disappointing 
book. Chinese scholars speak so often in 
praise of the accuracy and fullness of the 
native histories and historical encyclopaedias 
that we naturally expected to find in so con- 
siderable a volume, by a writer so well 
acquainted with their language, a methodical 
and complete introduction to the history of 
Buddhism in China. The present volume is 
little more than a revised edition of papers 
written by the author at various intervals 
during the last quarter-of-a-century. The 
author says *: “‘ The above was written about 
twenty-two years ago. The whole question 
has assumed new aspects since that time. I 
leave, for the present, what I formerly said, 
unaltered.” Dr. Edkins is here speaking of 
a theory he had propounded with regard to 
conscience; but it is to be regretted that he 
has failed to perceive how fatally accurate a 
description these words convey of the greater 
portion of his whole book. 

It is not only that much of what is now 
published has been superseded since it was 
first written. No writer, however learned in 
Chinese, can hope to understand modern 
Chinese Buddhism without a correct know- 
ledge both of that earlier Buddhism out of 
which it has been developed and of the various 
Chinese ideas by which it has been modified. 
In the first of these two necessary qualifica- 
tions Dr. Edkins is so lamentably deficient 
that the reader is led to doubt whether in 
many points—some of them of vital import- 
ance for the subject he is discussing—he has 
not misunderstood his native authorities. 
Thus, when he says (p. 46) of certain books— 
**They close his public life as a teacher, and 
are regarded as the mellowest and richest of his 
productions. They were adapted to excite the 
longing of his disciples for higher attainments. 
This was his meaning when he said, ‘I am not 
to be destroyed, but shall be constantly on 
the mountain of instruction.’ This, says the 
writer, is what is intended by Buddha entering 
the Nirvina, where there is neither life nor 
death. He is not dead, because he lives in his 
teaching.” 

Here the last sentence is no doubt a good 
Buddhistice figure of speech; but did the 
author really write, or had he any such idea, 
as that of Buddha (or anyone else) entering, 
at death, into Nirvana? It may be so; 
though both the expression and the idea are 
in absolute contradiction to the doctrines of 
the early Buddhists. But Dr. Edkins has no 
perception of the strangeness of the passage ; 
his attention was, therefore, not called to the 
point, and he may very possibly have misinter- 
preted his author’s meaning. If he has not, 
then it would be of the greatest interest to 
know when the idea first arose, and what 
gave rise to it. But there is, throughout the 
volume, no attempt to trace the development 
of any doctrine; and, as the name of the 
writer just quoted is not given, it is left to 
any other Chinese scholar, who might attempt 
to do so in this instance, to discover the 
passage for himself. 

It is only once or twice that our author 
condescends to give his Buddhist authority 
for any particular statement that he makes ; 





* At p. 194; see also p. 163. 


and he seems to regard all Chinese Buddhist 
books as equally good evidence, not only for 
Chinese Buddhism, but for Buddhism gen- 
erally, whether early or late, and whether 
Indian or Chinese. In one passage the au- 
thorities are, however, discriminated, and one 
is chosen to the exclusion of the others ; 
but for a curious reason. ‘From this 
point I prefer to follow San-kiau-yi-su 
and Eitel in numbering the Patriarchs, while 
continuing to take the story of their lives 
from Fo-tsu-t’wng-ki, because the author is 
full of anecdote” (p. 73). 

Such a reason for the choice of the au- 
thority to be followed by an author in giving 
a narrative of historical events seems to show 
that he considers the whole history so 
absurd and foolish that any attempt to 
arrive at truth is out of the question. But 
any reader who should thereby be led to 
expect in this work any entertaining anec- 
dotes will be much disappointed; and, as 
Dr. Edkins does attempt to arrive at historical 
truth, we could wish he had chosen his 
authorities for some better reason. 

His method of historical argument is 
scarcely more successful than his choice of 
authorities, as the following extract, con- 
cerning the Patriarchs just mentioned, will 
show (p. 156) :— 


“Dr. Hamilton says, speaking of the Swaracs, 
or Jains, a still existing Buddhist sect in India, 
that they worship twenty-four great teachers 
who are either called Avatars, or Tirthancaras, 
Tirtha is an incarnation, or an heretical teacher, 
ora non-Buddhist ascetic of any sect. Rhode 
supposed the Jains to be descendants of the 
Asuras and Rakshas—races hostile to the early 
Hindus. Butthey were rather a school. The 
Chinese have the series of twenty-four 
Patriarchs. They may be assumed to be the 
same with the Jaina twenty-four Patriarchs.” 


On this conjecture he founds a somewhat 
elaborate theory carried out through several 
pages. But, unfortunately, the mere coin- 
cidence of the number really falls to the 
ground when we recollect that the number of 
the Buddhist Patriarchs (as given in this 
volume, p. 435) is twenty-eight in India and 
five more in China ; while of these thirty-three 
names only one occurs in the list of the Jain 
Tirthankaras,* and of this one (Pirsva) the 
accounts of the lives of the two persons so 
named differ in every respect. What is 
the reason for drawing an arbitrary line 
at the twenty-fourth Patriarch? Dr. 
Edkins does not adduce a single instance 
of any native writer who has done so; and 
the list of the Patriarchs, as given by Mr. 
Beal,} agrees in number with the list found 
in this volume, though it differs in several 
of the names. The argument, therefore, 
amounts to this:—The Jains and the Bud- 
dhists are both heretics; now the Jains have 
twenty-four Tirthankaras and the Buddhists 
have more than that very same number of 
Patriarchs ; therefore (though the names and 
legends of the two lists contradict each other 
throughout) the “ Patriarchs ” in the two lists 
may be assumed to be the same persons! 

With these defects in historical method, 
Dr. Edkins gives in his first four chapters a 
life of Gotama, and in the fifth an account 
of early Buddhism in India. The former 





* Indian Antiquary, ii, 134. } Ibid. ix. 148. 








follows the general lines of the legend as 
already known from other sources, but con- 
tains a number of the queerest statements ; 
and, as the chapter and verse of the authority 
relied upon are not given, the reader is at a loss 
to know whether these are really to be found 
in any Chinese writer or not. Now and then 
the author is evidently speaking in his own 
words ; as when, after a mention of the seven 
Buddhas, we find the passage: “ One would 
like to know whether the Mohammedan series 
of seven sages, selected out of the Jewish and 
Christian scriptures from Adam to Christ, is 
imitated from this Hindu series of seven 
sages.” So, when it is said, * Buddha was 
born B.C. 623,” we know that this statement 
is not derived from any Chinese source ; for 
(as, indeed, Dr. Edkins himself points out) 
this is not the date accepted by the Chinese 
Buddhists. But, when we read, “At seven- 
teen he was married to a Brahman maiden of 
the Shakya family called Yashodara,” it is 
impossible to tell whether some Chinese 
author has really made a statement in such 
direct contradiction to all the accounts 
hitherto accessible to us; or whether Dr. 
Edkins has not derived this information from 
some European writer. 

Then, again, in the account of the First 
Council, we have the following incident :— 


‘‘ Kashiapa appointed that Ananda should sit 
on the lion throne, with a thousand secretaries 
before him. hey took down his words while he 
repeated the Dharma as he had heard it from 
Buddha. Evidently he had a good memory. 
Kashiapa was an old man; Ananda was com- 
paratively young.” 


Is this a real innovation of the Chinese ? is 
the passage an exact rendering of any Chinese 
original, or‘can the words mean that a thou- 
sand monks present at the council repeated 
the words which Ananda spoke? 

There then follows in chaps. vi., vii., and 
viii. a very interesting and valuable sketch of 
the outward history of the Buddhist order of 
mendicants in China—which kings favoured 
it and which persecuted it; when new mis- 
sionaries came over from India, or new pil- 
grimages resulted in the acquisition of new 
scriptures; at what time certain important 
schools sprang up, who founded them, and 
what has been their success; and soon. 4 
good deal of this has been treated of inct- 
dentally by Beal or Eitel, but so much infor- 
mation on these points cannot be found else- 
where collected in so accessible and useable a 
shape. The facts related sound credible 
enough; and, though no information is given 
as to the source whence each statement 18 
derived, it must be left to Chinese scholars to 
judge as to the trustworthiness of the results 
arrived at. 

In chap. ix. we have an estimate of the 
Buddhist moral system, which is naturally 
condemned as being inconsistent with the 
system followed by the author himself. As 
Dr. Edkins says :— 


‘The Christian may be permitted to criticise 
with severity a system which denies the 
authority of God, identifies the moral nature of 
men and animals, teaches mankind to look 
to man instead of to God for redemption, 
and exercises the imagination with the most 
monstrous fictions of the unseen world and of 
the future state.’ ‘The most melancholy 
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example of decay in moral and religious in- 
stinct is in the denial of a sovereign moral ruler 
in the universe.” ‘‘In the Buddhist account of 
human sins and duties no obligation is intended 
except the duty of lessening the sum of human 
misery, and promoting happiness.” ‘‘ We can- 
not wonder that the Buddhist system of ethics, 
having such deficiencies and such faults, has 
failed to produce high morality among its 
votaries. What virtue the people have among 
them is due to the Confucian system. Bud- 
dhism has only added to it idolatry and a false 
view of the future state.” 


It would be unreasonable to expect a 
different judgment from so devoted and 
earnest a missionary as Dr. Edkins; but he 
might have attempted the task, however un- 
pleasant, of describing with some fullness, as 
a mere matter of some historical interest, 
that method of adding to human happiness 
which he so unsparingly condemns. Has he 
not, after all, devoted a book to the system of 
error and folly of which that method is the 
corner-stone? It is precisely on this point 
that the comparison of Chinese with early 
Buddhism would be most instructive ; but the 
account here given is not only meagre, but 
even, in some fundamental points, awakens 
distrust. Dr. Edkins takes for granted that 
the Buddhist method, as followed in China, 
is based on the theory of soul which underlies 
his own belief. This may well be; but, as the 
early Buddhists held differently, it is by no 
means a matter of course. 

Chap. xvii., pp. 273-88, is a sketch of 
Chinese Buddhist literature full of useful in- 
formation; but it is fragmentary and incom- 
plete, and also contains some very questionable 
statements. 

“ The first fixing of the Buddhist canon was 
at the Councils of Rajagaha and Pataliputra. 
... The origin of the primitive Buddhist 
books which are common to the Northern and 
Southern Buddhists is, then, anterior to B.c. 
246.” 

But it is now admitted that the former of 
these two councils never took place; and, as 
a matter of fact, not a single book has been 
yet discovered “ common to the Northern and 
Southern Buddhists,” much less one of the 
great age here claimed. No doubt both 
schools have books of Vinaya or monastic 
discip] ne, and both have Suttas or general 
discourses, but these books and Suttas are not 
in any case identical. 

Then, speaking of the division into books 
of the “Greater and Lesser Vehicles,” Dr. 
Edkins rightly places the latter first in order 
of time; but who will support him in fixing 
them—as he does at p. 279—in the fifth 
century B.c. ? 

Even in the details given of the contents of 
the books, meagre as these details are, it is 
impossible to feel great confidence. 


“Among works specially deserving of atten- 
tion is Fan-wang-king. This book on the dis- 
cipline or Vinaya is the Brahmajala, ‘Net of 
Brahma.’ Mr. Gogerly, in the Ceylon Friend, 
published a brief [why brief?] translation of 
the work. See Beal in Second Congress of 
Orientalists, p. 134. It states the rules which 
guide the Bodhisattva.” 


If Dr. Edkins had looked at the very 
accurate translation he refers to he would 
dave seen that Brahmajala does not mean 

Net of Brahma,” that it is not a book 


of Vinaya, and that it does not “ state the 
rules which guide the Bodhisattva” (what- 
ever that may mean). It is difficult to 
avoid a doubt whether his description is any 
more accurate of the Chinese work than it is 
of the Pali one. 

It will be seen that the European reader 
must not expect to find in Chinese Buddhism 
a critical, full, or accurate historical account ; 
that the Chinese scholar will not find it of 
much service as a guide to better authorities ; 
and that it conveys no adequate idea of 
Chinese Buddhist ethics or philosophy. It 
compares in method very unfavourably with 
Mr. Beal’s well-known work on the same 
subject, The Catena of Buddhist Scriptures 
Srom the Chinese ; and it is written in a bald 
and jerky style of which the extracts quoted 
(for other purposes) afford not unfavourable 
specimens. But there are nevertheless 
scattered through these papers a considerable 
number of historical data which will be useful 
for reference; and the student of Buddhism 
will find it of great convenience to have here 
collected together in one volume a popular 
view of the present state of English missionary 
opinion on the outward aspects of Buddhism 
in China. In using the volume he may always 
turn with confidence to the very full and 
accurate Index which has been added by 
Mr. Wylie—an Index which is not only a 
model of what such an index should be, but 
which awakens the desire that we may soon 
receive an independent work from so pains- 
taking a scholar as its author. 

T. W. Ruys Davips. 








Maiden Ecstacy. By T. G. Hake. 
& Windus.) 


Dr. Hake’s new volume of poems, though 
characterised by the same general peculiarities 
as its predecessors, possesses a greater unity 
of subject than any of his former books. 
The author has exercised his strong and 
peculiar power of recondite and _ poetical 
suggestion upon a single theme—maiden love 
of the more mystical and less passionate 
kind; and he has treated this theme in a 
succession of poems, each handling the 
emotion as displayed in a different subject. 
The titles of the poems, ‘“‘ The Actress,” 
“The Poetess,” ‘‘ The Dancing Girl,” &Xc., 
sufficiently indicate the arrangement, though 
some of them are, as is usual with Dr. Hake, 
rather more enigmatical than these, such as 
““The Sun Worshipper” and “The Self- 
Conscious.” In this theme the author has 
secured a favourable opportunity for the 
exercise of his two chief poetical talents— 
elaborate description of the least hackneyed 
and commonplace kind of the impressions 
given by the aspect of nature, and indulgence 
in unconstrained mental excursions into the 
shadowy regions of allegory and mystical 
suggestion. The paths thus laid out are 
pleasant ones for the feet of lovers of poetry, 
and they will not fail to walk with delight in 
them. One of the best of the poems as a 
whole is “‘ The Spirit’s Kiss,” an illustration 
of the familiar fancy in which one of a pair of 
lovers promises to remain in spirit with the 
beloved till he also shall die. Another, “The 
Actress,” is more unequal in expression, but 
admirable in conception and design. The 
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companion piece to this (in which, ina way 
admitting of more than one allegorical in- 
terpretation, a great mistress of her art and 
of men’s love finds her beauty and power 
waning, and, turning her part into reality, 
stabs herself to death on the stage) is to be 
found in “ The Dancing Girl,” the lowly artist 
who finds a King Cophetua to recognise and 
reward her. Not least characteristic of the au- 
thoris the poem called “The Visionary,” which, 
in its turn, finds a counterpart in “ The Sun 
Worshipper.” “The Maid of Song” opens in 
different key from that usual with Dr. Hake. 
*¢ When autumn leaves are crisp and dry 
And hop like famished sparrows o’er the grass, 
When murky streams, turned noiselessly awry, 
Round little icebergs pass, 
When hungry winds creep stealthily alon 
And paw the shivering rushes :—wooded dale 
Hears not the maid of song, 
Mute in the silence of the nightingale, 
‘*¢ But when the passage-birds of spring 
Burst like warm winds into the melting wood 
That thaws to hanging verdure while they sing 
To earn love’s livelihood, 
’Tis then the joyous maid of song reveals 
Her passion notes, and covers the blank day 
With sweetly trilling peals, 

As flowers drop off the early blossomed May.” 
With this simple description of outward 
objects the opening of “The Spirit’s Kiss” 
may very well be contrasted. Though 
not, perhaps, equal to some passages in 
Legends of the Morrow it is an admirable 
piece of “ soul-painting,” as Dr. Hake him- 
self would call it. 

** Through its pale chrysalis her parting soul 
Sees round it glow, in wide and dazzling maze, 
Flowers of all hues wreathing a sombre pool, 
The while, with dying gaze, 
Her eyes untwist the beams as from a spool 
Of gorgeous sun-spun rays. 


‘* She gathers in those colours, green and red 
And azure, winding them with films of gold 
Around her spotless spirit thread by thread, 
That, when her wings unfold, 
In earth’s flower-woven vesture garmented 
She may her heaven behold. 
. * * ” * 


‘* He, near her, sees the pool frown deep and dark 
As overgrown with grass against its rim 
Floats helmless, oarless, her deserted bark 
Oft piloted by him 
Ere for her passage hence those waters dark 
Were shadow-scored and dim, 


‘** Yet is she gay, the gloom cannot beguile 
Her eyes from where her golden thread begins. 
Intent upon the wreath she has a smile 
As angel-like she spins 
The disentangled beams, and talks the while 
Of the pure heaven she wins.” 
These lines will only be called a conceit by 
those who do not take the trouble to conjure 
up for themselves the mental picture which 
Dr. Hake has drawn. It is in his special 
faculty for this sort of draughtsmanship that 
his poetical secret lies. He has a peculiar 
knack of furnishing galleries of these pictures 
which require a certain amount of effort on 
the part of the reader, but not effort enough 
to deny the gallery a place in the Castle of 
Indolence—that is to say, in other words, the 
castle of literary enjoyment. That his poetry 
is not exactly the poetry that the runner may 
read by no means detracts from its merits, for 
the slight effort of attention required to bring 
out the tints and lines of the picture helps to 
make it all the more distinct when it has once 
emerged. 
There is less diversity in Maiden Hestacy 
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than in its author's previous volumes; and 
this, with the fact that his characteristics 
are, or at least ought to be by this time, 
thoroughly comprehended by the public, dis- 
penses us from the necessity of lengthened 
comment. But there is no falling off in these 
pages; and, indeed, in some of the poems, 
especially in “ The Actress,” there may be said 
to be an advance. It is an almost indispens- 
able accompaniment of Dr. Hake’s allegorical 
and indirect fashion of treating his subjects 
that he should sometimes seem to wander off 
into episodic and digressive passages. The 
poem just noticed is unusually free from 
this, as is also its companion, ‘ The 
Dancing Girl.”” These two pieces would form 
a very suitable introduction to their author’s 
work, containing, as they do, most of its 
prominent characteristics with comparatively 
few of its more esoteric peculiarities. In 
reading Maiden Lestacy the critic has only 
one thing to complain of, and that is that it 
contains no poem short enough to be cited as 
a whole; while work which is so essentially 
thoughtful as Dr. Hake’s does not, except in 
the case of a few descriptive passages, lend 
itself to excerption. 
GrorcE SAINTSBURY. 








Parables from Nature. By Margaret Gatty. 
With Notes on the Natural History and 
Illustrations by W. Holman Hunt and 
others. New and Complete Edition, with 
Memoir of the Author by her Daughter, 
Juliana Horatia Ewing. (G. Bell & Sons.) 


Mrs. Gatry’s Parables from Nature have so 
high and permanent a place among children’s 
classics that a standard edition of them has 
become desirable. With this we are fur- 
nished in the handsome. volume before us, 
wherein the interpretation of the Parables is 
rendered easy by means of instructive annota- 
tions; and the charms of the author’s fancy 
are increased by the artists’ responsive skill. 
Nothing that we can say is wanted to procure 
a welcome for Mrs. Gatty in every home 
where there are children or those who sympa- 
thise with children; but her many admirers 
will be grateful to Mrs. Ewing for having, in 
the present edition of her mother’s best-known 
work, given them sv7h particulars of the 
author’s life as wili «ble them to ralise 
the scenes and circumstances which fed her 
fertile fancy and bent it in that direction 
where she achieved so much success. 
Margaret Gatty was the younger of the 
two daughters of Dr. Scott, Lord Nelson’s 
chaplain, and inherited both from her father 
and mother a love of learning and a power 
of turning it to account. Left motherless in 
her infancy, she grew up within the quiet 
walls of a Yorkshire parsonage. Books were 
her chief companions, and from these, as well 
as from constant intercourse with men of 
culture, her education was derived. It does 
not seem that she underwent any systematic 
course of training; but her innate love of 
study and the abundant materials around her 
supplied her with all that she needed. That 
her time was well employed is obvious from 
the facts that she attained considerable pro- 
ficiency in art before her childhood was over, 
and that when she was seventeen she began 
to translate Dante’s Inferno into English 


verse, and to illustrate each canto with appro- 
priate designs. In 1839 she married the 
Rev. Alfred Gatty, D.D., Vicar of Ecclesfield, 
where the remainder and most productive 
period of her life was spent. ‘Her mar- 
riage,” says her daughter, “like that of her 
parents, was founded upon congeniality of 
aims and pursuits, and her work met only 
with additional help and encouragement in 
her new home.” 

Her first book, entitled The Fuiry God- 
mothers, was published in 1851, and four 
years afterwards the first series of Parables 
from Nature, with illustrations, by the 
author herself, appeared. It is interesting 
to trace the origin of this, Mrs. Gatty’s 
most characteristic work. She had been 
much struck with the beauty of Adams’s 
Allegories, and especially with that of “ The 
Old Man’s Home” and “The King’s Mes- 
sengers ;”” but she was very much distressed 
that thie mosses and green lizards should have 
been made emblems of sin in the story of 
“The Distant Hills,” and thought it a very 
undesirable association of ideas for the minds 
of children. The subject awakened in her mind 
the memory of Quarles’s Emblems, which had 
been her delight in childhood, and prompted 
her to her first essay in moral teaching 
through natural objects. With these her 
acquaintance was something more than 
superficial, as the notes to the present edition 
abundantly show. Her powers of imagina- 
tion and extensive range of reading enabled 
her to carry on with much success the plan 
she had adopted, and five volumes of Parables 
appeared between 1855 and 1870. On these 
her reputation is mainly based, but we should 
not be doing justice to her industry and 
enterprise if we omitted to mention that 
within the same period she published numerous 
volumes of tales and a scientific treatise on 
British Seaweeds, and also started upon its 
successful course the admirable serial known 
to all children as Aunt Judy’s Magazine. 

Mrs. Gatty died on October 4, 1878, 
working almost to the end in spite of the 
disease which, during the last ten years, 
had invaded limb after limb and function 
after function until the intellect alone 
remained unimpaired. Her daughter’s 
criticism upon her writing is one in which 
most readers will concur; and, if we cannot 
call Mrs. Gatty a genius, we may readily 
allow that her sincerity, common-sense, and 
unaffected love of goodness render her a far 
better companion for children than many an 
author to whom that term has been applied. 
Her tales are uniformly wholesome as well 
as attractive, and it is, in our opinion, no 
slight recommendation that “‘ not one of them 
depends for its pathos upon early death-beds 
or unavailing regrets.” 

Cuartes J. RoBrinson. 








Domesday Studies: an Analysis and Digest 
of the Somerset Survey, and of the Somer- 
set Gheld Inquest of a.p. 1084. By the 
Rev. R. W. Eyton. (Reeves & Turner.) 


In this book Mr. Eyton is continuing to 
work on the same principles and methods 
which he adopted in his previously published 
analysis of the Dorset Survey, and has made 








similar use of the Gheld Inquest of the five 


Western counties. This document, of which 
some portions are still extant, having been 
bound up centuries ago with the Exeter 
Domesday Book, sometimes even being inter. 
leaved with it, is the valuation for the Dane- 
geld of six shillings on every hide levied by 
William the Conqueror in 1084. For Somer- 
set it is unfortunately incomplete, as appears 
from the fact that the totals of the preserved 
inquests do not amount to the sum which is 
known otherwise to have been paid by the 
county, and because there is no assessment 
of certain hundreds and liberties which are 
comprised in lists certainly contemporary, and 
perhaps even written by the same hand. So 
far as the inquests go, they give the names of 
hundreds, which Domesday does not, and 
sometimes afford a clue to names of manors 
accidentally omitted, and also generally give 
personal names more fully and correctly. All 
the information contained both in Domesday 
and in these inquests is carefully arranged in 
the second volume in tables, with the modern 
names and acreage added, and reference to 
these tables is simplified by indexes of per. 
sons and places. 

The more Domesday book is studied, the 
more certain it becomes that the returns 
were not a statement of area but of valuation, 
and that the measures of land are based on 
that principle. Mr. Eyton’s calculations 
prove that the hide in Dorset averaged 240 
acres, while in Somerset it averaged 2493, 
from which it is clear that Somerset was the 
poorer county of the two. Again, the twelve 
hides of the Hundred of Glastonbury con- 
tained nearly 350 acres each, and the Manor 
of Milverton, which was geldable as one- 
eighth of a hide, contained more than 1,100 
acres. There are frequent instances of a low 
hidation in Saxon times being increased by 
the Conqueror’s officers, apparently not on 
account of increased value, but merely as 
abrogating a privilege. The Commissioners 
could do this with the greater ease, as the 
tax fell on the tenants, not on the lord, whose 
demesne lands were exempt. Another point 
of importance on which Mr. Eyton insists is 
the difference between the carucata and the 
terra unius carucae, which have been fre- 
quently confounded. The former, like the hide, 
was variable, and in two instances given by 
Mr. Eyton included 147 acres and 154} acres 
respectively ; while the terra unius carucae, 
the plough-land, was 120 statute acres, and as 
the full plough-gang consisted of eight oxen, 
terra quatuor bovium was the same as terra ad 
dimidvam carucam—that is, sixty acres. 

The gheld acre must also be distinguished 
from the statute acre, being, like the hide, a 
measure of valuation and the twelfth part of 
avirgate. Mr. Kemble had apparently shown 
that a virgate was equal to ten of such acres, 
but Mr. Eyton finds that there is a defect in 
the description of the manor on which his 
calculations were based, so that they are 
necessarily incorrect. 

The notes contain suggestions for settling 
many other Domesday problems which recur 
in every county; while the tables, which form 
the body of the book, are invaluable to the 
student of Somersetshire topography. 

C. T. Martin, 
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Studies in the Eighteenth Oentury in Italy. 
By Vernon Lee. (Satchell & Co.) 


{ue writer who has adopted the name of 
Vernon Lee is happy in the choice of a subject 
to which as yet very little attention has been 
paid. Italy during the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance has attracted more than its due 
share of interest ; but, in the indifference with 
which till recently the eighteenth century was 
regarded, Italy has received the most con- 
spicuous neglect. It was natural that this 
should be the case. The French Revolution 
prought its ideas to Italy, and gave a new 
form to its smouldering aspirations. A new 
sense of nationality awoke, and the oldest 
civilisation in Europe renewed its youth and 
assumed a modern aspect. In the stir and 
excitement of the awakening, it looked back 
to the memories of its past glories, and did 
not care to linger over the centuries of servi- 
tude and impotence. The literature of the 
eighteenth century was as much out of har- 
mony with the new Italian spirit as were its 
politics, and the writers of modern Italy 
did not recognise any debt to their immediate 
predecessors. Even their own countrymen 
had no motive to magnify or even to esteem 
the Italians of the eighteenth century. 

Into this neglected region Vernon Leeenters 
as into an old curiosity shop, whose contents 
he wishes justly to appraise. He claims for 
his book that it is a study of aesthetics, and 
he recals the services which, even in its least 
glorious time, were rendered by Italy to art. 
It is true that pictorial and plastic arts were 
dead in Italy, as they were in the rest of 
Europe; but the artistic instinct of Italy 
had only taken another direction, and, 
in spite of the benumbing influences which 
had chilled the national life, still was strong 
enough to develop from the rude amusements 
of the people a distinctive national drama in 
the plays of Goldoni and Gozzi, and was 
engaged in creating the last great art of 
music. This but slightly recognised service 
Vernon Lee seeks to bring into due promi- 
nence, and to restore to Italy her proper 
claim to reverence as the mother and nurse 
of European culture. 

With this end in view Vernon Lee does not 
undertake to write a consecutive history even 
of the subjects with which he mainly deals. It 
is not so much method and system that he sets 
before himself as the desire to show cause 
why his subject has an interest. He himself 
is full of genuine enthusiasm and entire 
sympathy with the men and women of the 
past age. They are to him living beings, 
and he traces their lives with keen delight. 
He gives us vivid pictures of Italian society, 
and of the influences among which the artistic 
sense of the Italians had to work. Italy in 
the eighteenth century seems dull because 
there was no need of reaction. There was no 
great social or political movement. The intel- 
lectual heritage of the Renaissance still re- 
mained, and it was only necessary to adapt it 
to the restricted forms of activity which the 
conditions of Italian life allowed. They were 
not stimulating to lofty effort. Epic and 
dramatic poetry was impossible ; lyric poetry 
was cut off from politics; religious life was 
dead, and social life was frigid. ‘The literary 
Productions of Italy were academic lyrics, 





written on complimentary occasions, trivial 
and bombastic because inspired by no strong 
individual feeling. There was little room 
for anything that was strong, genuine, 
spontaneous, and heart-felt. But therewas im- 
mense literary productiveness, which delighted 
to organise itself in a fantastic fashion. 
The fortunes of the “Arcadian Academy” 
have attracted Vernon Lee’s attention among 
the literary curiosities of the eighteenth 
century. He has traced how a select com- 
pany of pedantic literati in Rome conceived 
the plan of restoring Arcadia; how they 
changed their real names for those of idyllic 
shepherds; how the conceit spread till the 
Arcadian Academy had its branches in every 
Italian town. Great schemes for reviving 
Italian literature were hatched in the prim 
gardens of the Academy. Solemn meetings 
were held at which each one yawned over 
his neighbour’s poetry, and burned only with 
desire to read his own. The proceedings 
were ponderous and proper, the verses were 
dull and frigid, the literary coterie had its 
squabbles, even its great schism, when 
Gravina, the jurist, disputed the master 
with the pedantic Abbate Crescimbeni. Still, 
the very existence of such an association 
supplied Italy with a centre of union which 
it had nowhere else. This literary club, with 
its branches throughout the land, did much 
to overthrow social and local exclusiveness, 
and to create a larger national feeling. How 
Arcadia flourished, and how it was attacked, 
its fortunes and its fall, Vernon Lee records 
with kindly sympathy and humour. 

But amid this literary affectation was 
stirring something real. If Literature could 
do little for herself, she was to be helped by her 
sister, Music, which in her vigorous movement 
was to impress on the literature that she 
needed for her own purposes some traces of 
her own simplicity and grandeur. The 
adopted son of Gravina, the bilious pedant 
who squabbled about matters Arcadian, was 
Metastasio, whom the need of writing operas 
forced into strength and pathos unknown 
before. Not only did music advance with 
rapid strides within her own domain in the 
favouring soil of Italy of the eighteenth 
century ; she also had vitality enough to 
infuse with a new spirit the academic dead- 
ness of literature. It is with this that the 
greater part of Vernon Lee’s book is occupied. 
He shows the nature of the musical life of 
Italy, and gives a long account of the life and 
writings of Metastasio. 

In dealing with “the musical life,’”” Vernon 
Lee has happily enough exhumed the musical 
tour in Italy of Dr. Charles Burney, father of 
Mdme. d’Arblay, who, in 1770, stirred by his 
enthusiasm for the history of music, which 
he was engaged in writing, set out to see and 
hear for himself what was being done in Italy. 
Following in his steps, with due commentary 
and explanation, Vernon Lee takes his reader 
for asimilar tour. Round the centre thus given 
he sketches the chief Italian musicians and 
their characteristics, and presents a vivid 
and attractive picture of the full, rich growth 
of Italian music. Jommelli, Porpora, Mar- 
cello, Pergolesi, Galuppi, and the rest are 
once more set before our eyes, and their 
well-nigh forgotten activity again receives its 
meed of praise, Vernon Lee is a thorough 








enthusiast in*his subject. He feels more 
sympathy for the large, stately, dignified 
music of the eighteenth century than he does 
for the more emotional, dramatic, and subtle 
music of the present day. He says many 
things that will be unpalatable to the genus 
irritabile of musicians. He has little respect 
for their modern traditions. Thus of the 
modern opera he says, 


‘It is, we fear, easior to recognise in our operas 
the frantic cries, shrieks, and whimperings, the 
noisy concerted pieces, and the vulgar scenic 
displays, which disgusted Gray in the works of 
Rameau and Campora, than the touching situa- 
tions, exquisite melodies, and highly polished 
and pathetic performances which delighted 
Rousseau in the operas of Pergolesi and Jom- 
melli.’ 


Of church music he says :— 


‘These great composers do not, like some later 
ones, own several styles, one for the gods and 
goddesses and the other for the satyrs and 
maenads; wherever their art is employed, for 
whatever purpose it is destined, it is equally 
noble, not because it is used to express the 
feelings of Scipio, or of St. Eustace, or of 
Harlequin, but because it is their art, which to 


Y | them is a thing sacred.” 


He even ventures to attack the pianoforte 
and all its works :— 


‘‘An instrument like our pianoforte, with a 
loud, thick, muffly tone, on which you could 
execute with considerable disadvantage the 
music written for other. instruments, besides 
the sentimental and thundering imbecility 
written expressly for it; with sufficient power 
of expression to supersede other instruments, 
and with power of mechanical dexterity un- 
limited enough to ruin itself—such an in- 
strument, such a compromise, could not have 
existed in the eighteenth century; and could 
not therefore usurp all musical privileges, make 
people lose all notion of adaptation of sound 
and style, accustom them to unlimited noise 
and to dubious time, and foster that wholesale 
ignorance of music in general which is inevitable 
where a performer need aim only at mechanical 
dexterity.” 

For these and such-like sentiments we leave 
Vernon Lee to settle with musicians. But it is 
his own preference for the musical style and 
method of the eighteenth century which 
makes his account of it so forcible and in- 
teresting. ‘The mainspring of Italian 
music,” he truly says, “ was the exclusive 
and passionate worship of the human voice.” 
He tells us how singers were trained, and 
how they lived and sang, and were petted ; 
how composers wrote for them, and how, 
after one season, an opera disappeared to 
make way for a new one in that great age of 
musical production. He then passes on to 
show how the requirements of the age de- 
veloped the opera, and how the necessities of 
the opera stage produced in Metastasio a new 
and purely Italian form of dramatic literature. 

It is somewhat surprising to compare the 
reputation which Metastasio enjoyed in his 
lifetime with the neglect which is now his lot. 
Voltaire was full of admiration for him, and 
pronounced him to be greater than the Greeks ; 
Rousseau declared that he was the only living 
poet who was a poet of the heart. Yet now 


his works moulder upon the shelf, and we are 
bound to confess that when we try to read 
him we find more to admire in his characters 
and situations than in his language and style. 


Vernon Lee recals us to the conditions under 
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which Metastasio wrote. He has the faults 
of his age, but he has the merits which the 
requirements of his age produced. Music 
moulded his drama, and gave the germ to its 
conceptions. His characters were constructed 
for stately scenic representations which did 
not admit either of realism or of sensational 
displays of emotion. They are clear, for- 
cible, and life-like, yet noble and restrained. 
The plot of a musical drama must necessarily 
be simple, and afford powerful situations 
rather than aim at developing character or 
introducing complications. So, too, as regards 
style, the musical recitative requires short 
speeches with rapid alternation of passion, 
clearly and briefly expressed. There is no 
room for rhetoric or for elaborate imagery, 
and provision must be made for the melodies 
by strongly marked lyrics. Moreover, the 
librettist must regulate his composition by the 
capacities of the singers, and their need for 
rest at intervals; he must divide his parts 
fairly, and must see that the principal parts 
admit of the singer doing full justice to all 
his vocal endowments. Under such condi- 
tions Metastasio wrote, and his merit is that 
he so completely adapted himself to them 
“To conceive an emotional situation, to 
develop it gradually yet swiftly, marking 
each step, each movement, even as a musician 
would develop a theme—this was Metastasio’s 
aim and glory.” The drama which he pro- 
duced is deficient in many of the elements 
which would be thought most requisite at the 
present day, but it had artistic qualities of 
its own which are worthy of some notice at 
our hands. 

We will not follow Vernon Lee into the other 
point which he has dwelt upon more slightly, 
the development of a genuinely national comedy 
in the hands of Goldoni and Gozzi. We have 
said enough to show that Vernon Lee’s book is 
eminently suggestive, and we shall be sur- 
prised if it has not the effect of turning many 
other enquirers into the same field. We 
observe that already the Rivista Europea has 
translated his chapter on the ‘* Musical Life.” 
It is, in fact, rather curious that Italy should 
have been so long almost unnoticed by the 
recent reaction in favour of the eighteenth 
century. On his last page Vernon Lee shows 
a shuddering foreboding lest the things he 
has been speaking of with fervour become a 
fashionable rage. 

‘This music,” he says, ‘‘of Pergolesi, of Du- 
rante, of Lotti, of Jommelli, and of Cimarosa, 
will certainly soon be remembered and sought 
for, and printed and performed, well or ill. The 
Italian eighteenth century will contribute its 
share to our realistic culture; its men and 
women will be exhumed, restored, put into glass 
cases, and exhibited mummy fashion in our 
historical museums.” 

Perhaps Vernon Lee may himself contribute to 
this result. He may have reminded the 
dwellers in Queen Anne houses that it is yet 
possible for them to revive toccatas of Galuppi 
or canzonets of Porpora on viols, harpsichords, 
and hautboys. They may still have solemn 
musical evenings, such as Dr. Burney enjoyed 
when the intervals were used by the performers 
to take snuff, and by the servants to snuff 
the candles, M. Creicuton. 











SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Pror. PAtEY has been very active of late in 
connexion with the series of ‘‘ Cambridge Texts 
with Notes.” To edit separately, within the 
space of a few months, three such plays as the 
Agamemnon, the Eumenides, and the Persae is a 
somewhat remarkable achievement even in these 
days of rapid book-production. Of course, if 
these works were mere réchauffés from the 
author’s larger edition of Aeschylus, the wonder 
would cease. But they are not so; indeed we 
think them in some respects considerably su- 
perior toit. Prof. Paley seems to us to possess 
in a marked degree some of the principal 
qualities of the ideal editor of a school-book. 
He has studied the Greek dramatists most 
thoroughly and observantly, yet in his school 
editions he is content ‘‘ not to seem but to be” 
learned, and to limit his notes (in a manner 
which we wish some of his younger contempo- 
raries in the same field would imitate) to their 
proper function of throwing light upon the 
text. We do not always agree with Prof. 
Paley’s explanations of difficulties, and we 
cannot honestly say that we admire his style of 
translation (e.g., ‘‘‘I am in a majority ’"—i.e., 
my mind inclines that way from every con- 
sideration—‘ to know certainly that the son of 
Atreus is asheis’ ”) But, at least—and that, 
after all, is the chief thing—he gives us in every 
note such a view asa genuine scholar may hold, 
expressed in such language as an average 
schoolboy may understand. We notice in the 
first chorus of the Agamemnon some little ap- 
parent discrepancies between text and notes 
(see vv. 101 and 125). The first may be in- 
tentional, the second looks like an oversight, but 
we hope that both may be removed in a future 
edition. At v. 1143 we are glad to see that 
Prof. Paley does not approve the dreadful 
reading Sepydy ods, to which (alas!) Dr. Kennedy 
has lately declared himself a convert. An in- 
genious emendation of the passage has lately 
been suggested by Mr. T. Miller, ‘‘ éya 5& Ocpydy 
ob ordy év rédy Bad ;” ordya being acc. sing. of 
the same stem which gives us ordyes in Ap. Rh. 
iv. 626. 

ANOTHER volume in this series is‘the late Mr. 
Long’s Select Epistles of Cicero, with notes and 
Preface, reprinted from the ‘‘ Grammar School 
Classics.” This makes a very attractive little 
work in its new shape. The letters are ex- 
tremely well selected, perfect (it is needless to 
say) in Latinity, and (it is perhaps not needless 
to say) transparently simple and easy. On the 
whole, we think teachers of low forms, who have 
so long found themselves almost necessarily 
limited to Caesar as the one well-edited easy 
Latin author, will welcome this little book as a 
great addition to their repertory. 


WE have received two volumes of ‘‘ White’s 
Grammar School Texts”—Homer’s Odyssey, 
Book I., and Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book IV. 
The plan of this series is probably well known 
to our readers. There are no notes, but their 
place is taken by a copious vocabulary. Such 
books are obviously intended for the veriest 
beginners; and it may be doubted, in spite of 
time-honoured precedent, whether for such 
readers Homer is a suitable pabulum. Setting 
this apart, the vocabulary to Dr. White’s 
Odyssey I. is well constructed with regard to 
the needs of the learners, and the etymological 
matter which it contains seems to be derived 
from good authorities. The Introduction, how- 
ever, which deals mainly with the epic dialect, 
seems hardly up to the present level of Homeric 
scholarship. We should have thought that it 
was now generally recognised that to talk of 
Homer as employing “‘ the figure Tmesis” is a 
putting, so to speak, of the cart before the horse. 
And, surely, it is no longer usual, even in the 
humbler sort of ‘‘ grammar schools,” to explain 
forms like ’Atpeldao and OaAduoo as produced by 
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changing ov into ao and ow respectively. There 
is also an article on Prosody which makes some 
odd remarks on the sound of the Digamma, and 
its position as ‘‘ the sixth letter of the alphabet 
in the language of the Pelasgi.” We should bg 
glad to know, too, what is ‘“‘the adverb 5” 
(sic) which is mentioned on p. xvi. as an 
exception to the rule for the quantity of final », 
We believe that 3, 6, occurs as a sort of grunt or 
snuffling noise in Aristophanes, but it seems 
odd to speak of this as an ‘‘ adverb.” 


In the notes to Mr. Cluer’s Memorabilia of 
Xenophon (Macmillan) is one of the strangest 
blunders which we have encountered for a long 
time. The phrase aviparodicral éavrady (applied to 
paid teachers) is actually rendered “ slaves to 
their own desires.” Besides actual mistakes, 
we observe in these notes traces of a certain 
naiveté which does not inspire confidence; ag 
where (on p. 206 and elsewhere) the author 
thinks it necessary in a book intended for more 
or less advanced pupils to comment at length 
on the ordinary construction of nominative 
with infinitive; or where (on p. 208) he illus. 
trates the genitive after irepopay by a passage 
in Sophocles where a genitive follows the noun 
iwepérras ; or, lastly, where (on p. 306) he 
remarks without further comment that ‘‘ the 
optative without & is sometimes used for the 
optative with &%.” On the whole, we cannot 
regard this edition as successful from the point 
of view either of scholarship or of paedagogy. 


Messrs. LoneMANS send us a useful little 
school edition, by Sir George Cox, of Horace, 
Epistles, Book II., and Epistola ad Pisones. 
These the author describes in his Introduction 
as ‘‘a series of continuous treatises on poetry, 
the last being merely a fragment.” After 
reading on the title-page that the text is Orelli’s, 
we are naturally a little surprised to find, from 
the Preface, that, in the few places where 
Macleane and Orelli differ, ‘‘the text in the 
present volume agrees with that of Mr. Mac- 
leane.” This, however, is a matter of no great 
consequence, and it is perhaps hardly worth 
while to enquire here whether Sir G. Cox’s 
preference for Macleane’s readings is always 
well founded. His notes seem to usin the 
main successful, hitting a happy mean between 
discursiveness and dulness. But we do not 
think that his explanations of the difficult 
passage, A. P. 128-35, are quite satisfactory. 
Surely ‘‘communia” cannot mean ‘“ what 
everyone knows.” Such a view seems 
wholly inconsistent with the recommendation 
which follows, ‘‘rather to dramatise the Iliad 
than to bring out for the first time ignota in- 
dictaque.” And we rather regret that, in his 
note on vy. 137, Sir George seems to countenance 
the opinion which Orelli calls ‘‘merito nunc 
ab omnibus explosa,” that, in alluding to the 
‘*Scriptor Cyclicus,” Horacemay havehadinmind 
the opening of the ‘‘ Small Iliad” of Lesches. 
We can see no similarity whatever between 
this opening and the line which Horace quotes. 
Lastly, the ‘‘ acervus” of y. 47 must refer to 
the famous paradox so called, and not, as Sir 
George suggests, to the cumulative syllogism. 


Mr. SkRINE edits Georgic II. of Vergil for 
Macmillan’s series of ‘“‘ Elementary Classics.” 
He gives us a capitally written Introduction, 
and some notes which show both taste and 
scholarship. But the gem of the book is an 
Appendix containing some really delightful ex- 
tracts from a letter written in Italy, which 
illustrate in the most fresh and interest- 
ing manner imaginable what Mr. Skrine calls 
‘the connexion between the land and the 
poem”—lItaly and the Georgics. If any 
teacher desires to interest a pupil in Vergil’s 
poetry, he cannot do better than put this little 
book into his hands. 


From the Clarendon Press we receive at 
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ition of the Alcestis, by CO. S. Jerram, and 
= Select Orations of Cicero, by J. R. King. 
Mr. Jerram’s Alcestis is careful, and in the 
main satisfactory, though the notes are crowded 
to an unnecessary extent with quotations. 
We notice a few slips, mostly of no great 
eensequence. At y. 198, Mr. Jerram says 
that “the reading in the text (oto ov) 
is clearly preferable to that suggested by 
Nauck, of mor’ ov.” But, in fact, ob wor’ od is 
the original reading, and ofmo6’ of is Nauck’s 
conjecture. And, if we compare y. 145 (otmw 745° 
olde Seonérns, &e.), it will probably be ap- 
parent that of or’ od is the better reading—“ He 
may fail to realise his trouble now, but a time 
will come when he shall realise it.” At v. 48, 
there seems to be an error in speaking of ‘‘ the 
‘if? clause;” e« here means, of course, 
‘‘ whether,” and is not conditional in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. And the remark on 
y. 117, that ‘‘ the optative without & denotes 
unconditional impossibility,” seems to us, if we 
understand it, utterly and wildly untrue. Has 
Prof, Goodwin written in vain, and is it still 
believed that there is in Greek a mood connot- 
ing the idea of impossibility ? 


Mr. Krina’s four select orations are the 
Actio Prima in C. Verrem, the De Imperio Cn. 
Pompeii, the Archias, and the Ninth Philippic. 
The selection is a good one, but we cannot 
speak with high praise of this commentary so 
far as we have been able to examine it. In the 
first two chapters of the Verres Mr. King seems 
to us to have three times misunderstood his 
author. On chap. i., 1.14, he says, “sua is 
emphatic, marking the groundlessness of his 
hopes.” But sua hereseems merely to contrast 
with the preceding omnium. In the same 
chapter he renders religionem ‘‘ regard for the 
dictates of religion,” when it clearly means the 
“sanctity” of the judges’ oath. And, in 
a 9 ii, 1. 17, he seems to us to mistake the 
real force of the antithesis sanctum violare and 
munitum expugnare, *‘ to break down alike re- 
ligious and material—or physical—defences,”’ 
and drawe a contrast between ‘‘ attempting ” 
and ‘‘ effecting” corruption which seems quite 
alien to the sense of the passage. 


THE Primer of Greek Syntax by E. D. Mans- 
field gr sagt is a sequel to the Primer of 
Greek Accidence by Messrs. Abbott and Mans- 
field lately reviewed in these columns. The 
work,’ in our judgment, is not without defects ; 
but these are, on the whole, outweighed by its 
merits, and it is certainly superior to any ex- 
isting manual on the same scale. A classifica- 
tion of Greek case-usages which will satisfy all 
scholars is not as yet to be hoped for; but, in 
the meantime, Mr. Mansfield’s attempt to supply 
one is as successful as any that we can name. 
Perhaps he draws too hard a line between the 
genitives of aim and relation ; and we think that 
to throw into different classes such examples 
ag emorThwoves Tod vavTiKod and xevds ppovhrews 
indicates a certain degree of artificiality in his 
system. The syntax of the verb is, on the 
whole, excellently treated by Mr. Mausfield, 
though we should have liked a fuller discussion 
of the uses of the future participle, taking ac- 
count of the facts recently pointed out by Prof. 
Paley in the Journal of Philology ; and we must 
protest against the limitation (implied in sect. 
181) of the apodosis with optative and & to 

remote and unpractical conditions.” On the 
contrary, this form of apodosis, as is well known, 
1s often used as a polite way of stating the 
— and even the intentions of the 

er, 


Messrs. Rrvincron send us three other 
ooks, all emanating from the new High 
School at Plymouth. Mr. Bennett’s Selections 
rom Caesar are so arranged as to give the 
beginner a general idea of the whole of Caesar’s 





government of Gaul. The notes are very short 
and simple ; and, as is probably best in a book 
for very young readers, they deal almost 
entirely with questions of grammar and constru- 
ing. The same author’s Second Latin Writer 
comprises an Introduction explaining with 
much clearness and accuracy the more obvious 
points of agreement and difference between 
Latin and English idiom, and a collection of 
exercises and stories for translation into Latin 
prose considerably more interesting and lively 
than is usual in books of this nature. A 
Practical Greek Method, by Messrs. Ritchie and 
Moore, two of Mr. Bennett's assistants at 
Plymouth, is a very clever attempt to reduce 
the study of elementary Greek to an exact 
science. The reader is led on literally step by 
step, a page of accidence alternating through- 
out with a page of translation from and into 
Greek, from the alphabet to a point from which 
he may pass at once to the reading of an easy 
author and the writing of Greek prose of a 
simple kind. The somewhat Procrustean limits 
within which the authors have confined them- 
selves in constructing their exercises necessarily 
make these latter rather dull. But it would be 
impossible for a boy of average intelligence to 
work fairly through this little book without 
carrying away a thoroughly sound and practical 
knowledge of at least the elements of the lan- 
guage. 

Mr. Coxiins’s Unseen Papers (G. Bell and 
Sons) is a collection of short passages in prose 
and verse, without notes, from the best-known 
Latin authors. The author complains that the 
passages given in similar books of extracts are, 
as a rule, too difficult for their purpose. It is 
impossible to speak positively without an actual 
trial; but, judging by the method of simple 
inspection, we should not call Mr. Collins’s 
extracts particularly easy. However, we have 
no doubt that in judicious hands the book might 
prove useful, 


WE cannot say as much for Mr. Blomfield 
Jackson’s Second Steps to Greek Prose Composi- 
tion (Macmillan), a book containing as many 
actual misstatements, and hardly less mis- 
leading half-truths, as we have ever seen 
collected in so small a compass. The article on 
&yv, which Mr. Jackson is pleased to call the 
‘particle of uncertainty,” is full of loose, and 
sometimes quite unmeaning, statements, as, e.g., 
that ‘‘% throws doubt on infinitives and 
participles,” that it ‘‘is held to modify” (he 
does not tell us in what way) ‘‘relative and 
temporal words,” and that with the optative it 
‘*makes commands, inferences, assertions un- 
certain ” (what is an ‘‘ uncertain command” ?). 
The treatment of conditionals is even worse, 
exhibitingnot evenatraceof arational classifica- 
tion. After this, we are scarcely surprised to 
find Mr. Jackson recommending for use in ordi- 
nary Greek prose composition the drat cipnuéva of 
poets and late authors—such phrases as droppas 
&vOpwros, Bovras, and tpiBdépBapos. The Greek 
prose of the ‘‘Lower Sixth Form in King’s 
College School” must possess considerable in- 
terest for the student of literature if it is 
written in conformity with its teacher’s precepts. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE hear that Messrs. G. Bell and Sons have 
in hand a Selection of English Sonnets by Living 
Writers, edited and arranged by Mr. 8. Wad- 
dington, to which is added an Appendix Note on 
‘The Sonnet: its History and Composition.” 
Mr. D. G. Rossetti, Mr. Matthew Arnold, and 
Archbishop Trench will be largely represented 
in the volume; and it will also contain sonnets 
by Mr. Tennyson, Cardinal Newman, Mr. 
Swinburne, Lord Hanmer, Mrs. Fanny Kemble, 
Earl Lytton, Mr. E., W. Gosse, Mr. Austin 





Dobson, Mr. A. Lang, Miss Christina Rossetti, 
and about forty other authors. 


Ir is announced that the official records of 
the American Civil War, now being gon 
under the direction of Col. Robert N. Scott, 
will be issued in four series—yiz., (1) formal 
reports of military operations, with corre- 
spondence, orders, &c., and an atlas; Confederate 
accounts of any event immediately following 
the Union—in all, eighty volumes octavo, of 
some eight hundred pages each; (2) corre- 
spondence, &c., relating to prisoners—four 
volumes ; (3) other correspondence, &c., Union 
—eight volumes; (4) ditto, Confederate—four 
volumes. 


WE understand that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury’s recent Charge will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. JOHN SULLIVAN, a Jersey notary, has in 
the _ a volume on the language of the Chan- 
nel Islands, which contains several poems and 
songs written by him in the Norman idiom of 
the twelfth century, and Prince L.-L. Bona- 
parte has accepted the dedication of the volume 
to him. Mr. Sullivan is also writing the 
history of the Channel Islands. His former 
Jersey dialect poems were very highly praised 
by Victor Hugo. 


THE Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge has in the press two volumes of a series 
of histories of the dioceses in England and 
Wales. The aim of this series, taken as a 
whole, is to supply a comprehensive history of 
the Church in England by utilising the labours 
of specialists and the local and other material 
within their reach. Each volume will, however, 
be complete in itself, and will trace the history 
of the diocese with which it deals from the first 
planting of Christianity in the district until the 
present time. The writers engaged are well 
known. The volumes now almost ready are 
Canterbury, by the Rey. Canon Jenkins, and 
Sarum, by the Rey. Canon Jones. 


Mr. Exxior Stock will publish shortly a /ac- 
simile of The Boke of Saint Albans, with an 
Introduction by Mr. William Blades, uniform 
with the Z'reatyse of Fysshynge wyth an Angle 
recently issued by him. 


Pror. TYNDALL is to inaugurate the Glasgow 
Sunday Society on the 25th inst. 


THE Cambridge edition of the works of 
Charles Dickens, which will shortly be pub- 
lished by a Boston firm, will consist of thirty 
volumes. The edition will be more fully 
illustrated than any other in England or 
America, containing no fewer than 650 steel 
plates or wood-cuts from the best designs, in- 
cluding etchings in reproduction of F. Barnard’s 
portfolio. A people’s edition will also be issued 
in fifteen volumes, containing upwards of two 
hundred engraviugs, and some hitherto un- 
published pieces from the pen of Dickens. 


Mr. F. H. Batrour, of Shanghai, is said to 
be about to publish a work on Taoism, extracts 
from which, embodied in a paper entitled ‘‘ The 
Naturalistic Philosophy of China,” were read at 
the last meeting of the North China branch of 
the Koyal Asiatic Society. 

Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN are about 
to bring out a book entitled T’he Cruise of Ulysses 
and his Men; or, Tales and Adventures from the 
Odyssey, by OC. M. Bell, with illustrations by 
Paul Priola. 


THE subject of Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson’s 
introductory address before the Aristotelian 
Society on October 11 will be ‘‘ Philosophy in 
Relation to its History.” 

Mr. SHEPHERD'S promised bibliography of 
Thackeray will, we are informed, be ready very 
shortly. The work is entitled: The Biblio- 


graphy of Thackeray : a Bibliographical List of 
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the Published Writings in Prose and Verse of 
William Makepeace Thackeray (1829-1880). It 
will be issued in two sizes—in the size and form 
of Mr. Shepherd’s previous Bibliography of 
Ruskin, and on fine paper of size to match with 
the sumptuous édition de luxe of Thackeray, to 
which it forms a companion and supplement. 
As only a hundred copies will be printed of each 
size, intending subscribers should communicate 
with the editor, Mr. Richard Herne Shepherd, 
of whom alone the work is to be obtained, at his 

rivate address, 5 Bramerton Street, King’s 

ad, Chelsea, 8S. W. 


Watt Wurman will shortly give in one of 
the London magazines his estimate of the lead- 
ing English poets of the nineteenth century. 


Messrs. T. anp T. CLARK will shortly 
publish the following:—The second volume 
of An Illustrated Popular Commentary on the 
New Testament, edited by Prof. Schaff, D.D., 
containing St. John’s Gospel, by Prof. Milligan 
of Aberdeen and Dr. Moulton of Cambridge, 
and the Acts of the Apostles, by Dean Howson 
and Canon Spence; Notes on Genesis ; or, Christ 
and his Church among the Patriarchs, by the 
Rey. N. Keymer, M.A., Vicar of Headon ; and A 
Commentary on the Apocrypha, by Prof. Lange. 
They will also publish translations of the 
following works:—Prof. Dorner’s System of 
Christian Doctrine; the second volume of Prof, 
Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines; Meyer's 
Commentary on Thessalonians; and The Christ, 
by Ernest Naville. 


Messrs. LonaMANs have in preparation, at 
the suggestion of the Liverpool School Board, 
a series of English History reading-books for 
use in elementary schools. The volumes 
already arranged for are as follows :—Standard 
I., Alfred the Great and William the Conqueror, 
by F. York-Powell; Standard II., Richard J. 
and Edward I., by Mrs. Armitage; Standard 
III., Outline of English History to the End of the 
Tudor Period, and Standard IV., Outline of Eng- 
lish History from the Tudor Period to the Present 
Time, by Samuel R. Gardiner; Standard V., 
English Parliamentary Government, by James 
Rowley; and Standard VI. British Rule in 
— by the Rey. Sir George William Cox, 

art. 


Messrs. WM. H. ALLEN AND Oo. will pub- 
lish the following new works in the course of 
the ensuing season :—/J/olland, by Edmondo de 
Awicis, translated from the Italian by Caroline 
Tilton; The Lyrical Drama: Essays on Subjects, 
Composers, and Executants of Modern Opera, 
by H. Sutherland Edwards; The Irrigation 
Works of India, and their Financial Results, 
by Robert B. Buckley ; Incidents of a Journey 
through Nubia to Darfoor, by Sidney Ensor ; 
Sketches from Nipal, Historical and Descriptive, 
with Anecdotes of the Court Life and Wild Sports 
of the Country in the time of Maharaja Jang 
Bahadur, G.C.B., to which is added an Essay 
on Nipaleso Buddhism by the late A. A. 
Oldfield, M.D.; Accented Four- Figure Logarithms 
and other Tables: for Purposes both of Ordinary 
and of Trigonometrical Calculations, and for the 
Correction of Altitudes and Lunar Distances, 
and Accented Five-Figure Logarithms of Numbers, 
from one to 99,999, without Differences, arranged 
and accented by Lowis D’A. Jackson; A Dic- 
tionary of Ethnological and Philological Geo- 
graphy, by R. G. Latham; a new edition of 
Memoirs of a Grifin; or, a Cade?s First Year 
in India, by Capt. Bellew ; Jitopadesa: a new 
Literal Translation from the Sanskrit Text of 
Prof. F, Johnson, for the Use of Students, by 
Frederic Pincott; The Expiring Continent: 
a Narrative of Travel in Reanmaechin, with 


Observations on Native Character, Present Con- 
dition, and Future Prospects of Africa and 
Colonisation, by Alex. Will. Mitchinson ; Tur- 
key; Qld and New, by Sutherland Menzies; 





The History of India as told by its own His- 
torians—The Local Muhammadan Dynasties: 
Vol. I., Gujerit, by John Dowson, forming 
a Sequel to Sir H. M. Elliott’s work on ‘‘ The 
Muhammadan Period of the History of India ;” 
In Zululand with the British, throughout the War 
of 1879, by Chas. L. Norris-Newman; Man- 
sukhi and Sundar Singh: a Hindu Tale (Hindu- 
stani and English), by H. B. W. Garrick ; An 
Integral Calculus, simplified for Schools, and A 
Calculus for Engineers, by W. P. Lynam; a 
new novel by Charles Mackay; a new and 
enlarged edition of The Catholic Doctrine of the 
Atonement, by H. Nutcombe Oxenham ; Ana- 
lytical Index to Sir John Kaye’s History of the 
Sepoy War and Col. G. B. Malleson’s History of 
the Indian Mutiny, combined in one volume, by 
Frederic Pincott; A Treatise on the Personal 
Law of the Mahommedans, by Syed Ameer Ali 
Moulvi; An Arabic Manual, by Prof. E. H. 
Palmer; The Victoria Cross: an Official 
Chronicle of the Deeds of Personal Valour 
achieved in the Presence of the Enemy during 
the Crimean and Baltic Campaigns, and the 
Indian, Persian, Chinese, New Zealand, and 
African Wars, from the Institution of the 
Order in 1856 to 1880; The History of China, 
by Demetrius Chas. Boulger; and new editions 
of On Duty, Lone Life: a Year in the Wilder- 
ness, and Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk, by 
Col. Parker Gilmore (‘‘ Ubique ”). 


Some of the best of Hauff’s charming Miéirchen 
are being translated into English by Mr. Percy 
E. Pinkerton. The volume is to contain many 
illustrations, and will be issued about Christ- 
mastide. It will be the first attempt to make 
English children familiar with these tales, 
which have always had a great vogue in 
Germany. 


Messrs. GEORGE BELL AND Sons will publish 
shortly Yrade and Economic Statistics, being a 
revised edition of about fifteen papers on these 
subjects, by Stephen Bourne; a new and re- 
vised edition of Vol. III. of Prof. Paley’s 
Euripides; Horace’s Odes, Englished and imi- 
tated by various hands, containing about two 
hundred specimens from about one hundred 
translators from the early part of the seven- 
teenth century to a recent date, including 
pieces by Addison, Crashaw, Dryden, Herrick, 
Marvel, Milton, &c., selected and arranged by 
C. W. F. Cooper; Aunt Judy’s Annual Volume 
for 1880, edited by H. K. F. Gatty; Sylvestra: 
Studies of Manners in England, from 1770 to 
1800, by Annie Raine Ellis; Weand the World: 
a Story for Boys, by Mrs. Ewing, with seven 
illustrations by W. L. Jones; new editions of 
Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances, and of Jan of 
the Windmill: a Story of the Plains, by Mrs. 
Ewing ; Mother Molly : a Story for Young People, 
by F. M. Peard; Our Pets and Playfellows in Earth 
and Water, by Gertrude Patmore; The Student's 
Guide to the University of Cambridge, fourth 
edition, revised; and, in ‘‘ Bohn’s Libraries,” 
Plutarch’s Lives, a New Translation, in four 
vols., by A. Stewart, embodying the Lives by 
the late George Long, and Lappenberg’s 
ITistory of England under the Anglo-Saxon Kings, 
translated by B. Thorpe, new edition, revised 
by E. C. Otté. 


In addition to our notices of ‘‘ University 
extension” last week, we would call attention 
to the lectures set on foot under the auspices of 
the University of Durham in Durham and 
Northumberland. They were begun last year 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne, and were so successful 
that a second centre was formed round Hartle- 
pool and Middlesborough. The movement was 
warmly taken up by the miners in Northumber- 
land, who have themselves made arrangements 
for a third course to be delivered this autumn in 
the district round Morpeth. This spontaneous 
demand for systematic teaching, especially on 








the subject of political economy, is a remarkable 
testimony to the intelligence and earnestness of 
the north-country miners. 


Mr. D. CHRISTIE MuRRAY’s new novel will 
be published during October by Messrs. Griffith 
and Farran. It is entitled Life’s Atonement 
~ will be issued in the usual three-volume 
orm. 


MEssrs. MACNIVEN AND WALLACE, of Edin- 
burgh, announce for immediate publication 
Alfred Tennyson: his Life and Works, by N. 0, 
Wace. It will contain the fullest biography 
yet published of the poet, a commentary on his 
works, a history of their reception, and a com. 
plete Tennyson bibliography. 

THE same firm have in preparation Isaac, 
Jacob, and Joseph, by Marcus Dods, D.D., 
author of ‘ Israel’s Iron Age,” being the new 
volume of their ‘‘ Household Library of Ex- 
position ; ” and also, as the new volume of their 
‘* Cabinet of Biography,” Great Orators— Burke, 
Pitt, Sheridan, and Fox, by Henry James 
Nicoll, author of ‘*‘ Great Scholars.” 


Pror. Henry Mortry has undertaken to 
deliver a course of six lectures on ‘* Character- 
istics of English Literature ” at the St. James’s 
Lecture Hall, Eden Grove, Holloway. The 
opening lecture will be given on the evening of 
the 15th inst., and will deal with the effects of 
the French Revolution on the literature of the 
nineteenth century. 


M. JAMES DARMESTETER, the well-known 
Zend scholar, isjalso a student of Shakspere, 
and is now editing Macbeth—which is more 
popular in France than Hamlet—for French 
students, with English text and full notes, &c., 
in French. The edition will not be a mere 
Dryasdust one, but will deal with Shakspere’s 
development in metre, mind, and art, on the 
lines (more or less) of the New Shakspere 
Society and its leading members. M. Darmes. 
teter has also a fresh hint or two about the 
date of the play. 


_ Mzssrs. GRIFFITH AND FArRAN will issue 
in a few days the first of a new series of History 
Readers for use as special-subject reading-books, 
specially adapted to the requirements of the 
Kducation Department as expressed in the 
circular to H.M. Inspectors, No. 187. They will 
be written by Mr. H. Major, who is well known 
as the author of many popular series of school 
books. Part i. will treat of British history 
from B.C. 55 to A.D. 1066, with descriptions of 
manners and customs, biographies, and pictures 
of former states of life as contrasted with the 
present. 


UnvErR the general title of ‘The Chief 
Ancient Philosophies,” the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge is about to pub- 
lish a set of books dealing with the prin- 
cipal systems of ancient thought. Hpicureanism, 
by Dr. W. Wallace, and Stoicism, by the Rev. 
W. W. Capes, are in the press. It is the aim 
of the series to present ancient philosophy in 
its relation to modern speculation—that is, in 
something more than a dry historical light. 


Dimplethorpe is the title of a new story by 
the author of ‘‘St. Olave’s,” which will shortly 
be issued by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 


Messrs. Ons. GRIFFIN AND Co. will shortly 
publish a seventh edition of The Science und 
Practice of Medicine, by William Aitken, M.D., 
F.R.S.; A Selection from the Miscellaneous 
Scientific Papers of the late Professor Macquoin 
Rankine, edited by W. J. Millar, C.E., with 
Memoir by Prof. Tait; and a new work by 
Mr. Henry Southgate, entitled Suggestive 
Thoughts on Religious Subjects. 

Polybiblion calls attention to an article by 
M. Charles Graux, published in the Archives 
des Missions ecientifiques, on, the Greek MSS. in 
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Royal Library of Copenhagen; to Le 
ae de Béarn, Poéme béarnais de Jean- 


- Henri Fondeville, published for the first time, 


with an historical notice and a Béarnais-French 
dictionary, by MM. H. Barthety and L. 
Soulice; to La Céramique péruvienne de la 
Société d’ Etudes américaines fondée & Nancy, by 
M. Jules Renauld; &c. 


Tne fifth part of the work entitled The War 
of 1877-78, edited by Major-Gen. Zykof, has 


just appeared at St. Petersburg. It contains a 


description of the fighting at Shipka, and an 
account of the operations of the Rustchuk 
division, the latter headed ‘‘ Seven Months on 
the Lom and the Jantra.” Besides a large 
number of engravings, the work is illustrated 
with several plans. The topographical plan 
of parts of the Shipka Pass and the map 
of the theatre of action of the Rustchuk 
division are distinguished by clearness and care 
in the execution. The portraits include those 
of the Cesarevich and the Grand Duke 
Vladimir. 

Messrs. SONNENSCHEIN AND ALLEN have 
in preparation for issue during the coming 
season :—Asgard and the Gods; The Captain’s 
Dog; Roseleaves; The Fishermen of hava ; 
Fabled Stories from the Zoo; Grandmama’s 
Recollections ; Woodland Notes; The Heroism of 
Christian Women of our Time ; Glimpses of Bird 
Life; Industrial Geography of the United States ; 
The Royal Relief Atlas; A Manual of Insects 
injurious to Agriculture ; The Microscope: Theory 
and Practice; &c. 


A TuIRD edition of Mr. Peter Bayne’s Essays 
in Biography and Criticism has just appeared at 
Chicago. 


Mr. Wm. REEVES’ announcements ‘include: 
—Robert Schumann’s Music and Musicians, 
Second Series, edited by F. R. Ritter; Life and 
Works of Henry Smart, by Dr. Spark ; Reeves’ 
Musical Directory for 1881; Musical Acoustics 
(the Student’s Helmholtz), by J. Broadhouse ; 
Templeton and Malibran : Reminiscences of these 
Renowned Singers, with Original Letters and 
Anecdotes, by W. H.H.; Exercises in General 
Elementary Music, by Miss Paige; Life and 
Works of Handel, by A. Whittingham; The 
a Standard, Vol. XIX.; and The Artist 
or 1880. 


TuE twenty-fifth annual report of the Cam- 
bridge Free Public Library shows a very 
trifling decrease in the total issue of books for 
the past year as compared with that immediately 
preceding. Readers are allowed to help them- 
selves to the books in the reading-room library ; 
and it is gratifying to learn that not only has 
no volume been lost within the twelvemonth, 
but that a small book taken from the room five 
yearssince has been returned to the shelves. 


= 1. number of volumes in the libraries is 
3747, 


Sm Cartes IsHam has, at Mr. Furnivali’s 
request, lent his copy of ‘‘ The Passionate Pil- 
grime. By W. Shakespeare. At London. Printed 
for [the pirate] W. Iaggard.. . . 1599,” to 
be facsimiled by Mr. Griggs for his series of 
Shakspere Quarto facsimiles; and the volume 
will be issued shortly. The only other copy of 
the Passionate Pilgrime is in the Capel collec- 
tion at Trinity College, Cambridge, but, as the 
Master and Fellows will not let any volume 
leave the library, Sir Charles Isham’s loan of 
his little treasure has been most welcome. 


THE last volume of the Godgeleerde Bibliothek, 
published under the editorship of Dr. Doedes, 
Professor of Theology at the University of 

trecht, contains a Dutch translation by Dr. 

abe of Max Miiller’s Hibbert Lectures. The 
editor in his Preface makes some reservations as 
to the orthodoxy of the work, but he recommends 
it to students of theology and clergymen in 





Holland. He calls attention in the Preface, 
p. xvii., toa German work by W. J. Miiller, Die 
Africanische auf der Guwineische Gold-Cust gele- 
gene Landschaft Fetu (Hamburg, 1673), in which 
the worship of fetishes is described, nearly a 
hundred years before the publication of the 
work of de Brosses on the same subject. 


Mr. WItitAm FRASER, Assistant Keeper of 
the Register of Sasines, has been appointed 
Deputy Keeper of the records in the Register 
House, Edinburgh. 


Tue Padre F. Fita is correcting, for publica- 
tion in a separate form, his “ Recuerdos de un 
Viaje,” which has lately appeared in La Ilustra- 
cicn Catélica of Madrid. The journey was a 
literary one, for the examination of MSS. and 
archaeological remains in some of the least- 
known parts of Spain, and the results are of 
the highest interest and importance. 


THE Luskal-Erria of September 20 announces 
for the end of the year a Colleccion de Leyendas, 
by J. E. Delmas, of Bilbao, and prints one of 
the tales as a specimen. This work will be the 
first serious attempt to collect the legends of the 
Spanish Basques. 


Tur Manchester Society of Friends have 
established a Friends’ hall of residence for 
students in connexion with Owens College. A 
permanent building is now to be provided for 
the hall, at a cost of £12,000. Messrs. Tangye 
Bros., of Birmingham, have founded a scholar- 
ship of £60 a-year, tenable at the hall, in 
connexion with the Friends’ School at Sidcot, 
Somersetshire. 


Mr. Harotp LITTLeDAtz, though in India, 
keeps up his work for the New Shakspere Society, 
and has finished his Introduction to the T’wo 
Noble Kinsmen. He will, with Miss Eleanor 
Marx’s help here, compile a history of opinion 
on the authorship of the play. While full of 
the special notes of the work of Shakspere and 
Fletcher in the 2 N. K., Mr. Littledale the 
other day turned again to Henry VIII., and 
allotted its scenes anew to its two writers, 
Shakspere and Fletcher. He then compared 
his results with Mr. Spedding’s and Mr, Tenny- 
son’s, and found them to coincide in every par- 
ticular. Mr. E. Rose, also, when lately ex- 
amining Henry VIII. from its time side, found 
that the two great confusions of time in the 
play were due to Fletcher, while on coming to 
Shakspere’s work again, there he was with his 
‘*to-morrow morning,” thus carrying on his 
scheme of dramatic time from his earlier scenes. 
Mr. Littledale has noted some rather striking 
instances of identity of thought and treatment 
in the Fletcher parts of the Z'’wo Noble Kinsmen 
and Henry VIII. 


Mr. G. F. Sewarp, nephew of the late well- 
known Secretary of State at Washington, and 
for a short time United States Minister at 
Peking, is about to visit Shanghai in order to 
complete a work which he is writing on the 
migrations of the Chinese, a subject of interest 
apart from the bearing it may have on the 
question of emigration to the United States and 
several of our own colonies. 


Messrs. MArcus WARD AND Co. have in 
the press a little book on Shakspere and the 
Bible, containing parallel passages from each 
under headings ‘‘ Ambition, Anger, Beauty, 
Conscience,” &c. The ‘‘ Forewords” to it are 
to be written by Mr. Furnivall. 


TueE Russian Society for the Relief of Dis- 
tressed Authors and Scholars propose opening a 
Pushkin exhibition in St. Petersburg in October, 
and invite any persons who may possess relics of 
the great national poet to send them in on loan. 
The exhibition will consist of—(1) Portraits 
and other likenesses of Pushkin; (2) autograph 
MSS.; (3) editions of his works; (4) transla- 
tiens into foreign languages ; (5) illustrations 





to his works; (6) compositions set to music ; 
(7) objects belonging to Pushkin ; (8) portraits 
of his relatives and friends, and, generally, all 
memorials of the poet. 


Amone the forthcoming publications of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
we notice:—The Churchman’s Life of Wesley, 
by R. Denny Urlin; The North African Church, 
by the Rey. Julius Lloyd; Sketches of the 
Women of Christendom, by the author of 
“Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family ; ” 
Leo the Great, by the Rev. C. Gore; Com- 
mentary no the Bible, Vol. V. (The Apocryphal 
Books—Esdras to Maccabees); The Lily of 
Leyden, by the late W. H. G. Kingston; &c. 


Dr. Murray has given up to Prof. Traut- 
mann, of Bonn, the finishing of his edition of 
Rauf Coilzear for the Early English Text 


Society. And as the poem is on the adventures 
of a collier with Charlemagne, it will take its 
lace in the society’s series of Charlemagne 

mances, edited mainly by Mr. Sidney J. 
Herrtage. 


THE Rey. H. N. Hudson, of Boston, U.S.A., 
has eight volumes of his new edition of Shak- 
spere stereotyped. His first edition was in 
eleven volumes, and was published in 1853. 
This new one will be in twenty small, or 
ten thick, duodecimo volumes. It will have 
exegetical notes at the foot of the page, and 
critical and textual notes at the end of each 

lay. That it will rouse the wrath of Dr. 
Tnghihy’s ‘** Still Lion” is probable, as Mr. 
Hudson is known as a somewhat free emender 
of Shakspere’s text. 


THERE can be but few persons engaged in 
literary work who have not had frequent 
occasion to consult Mr. Quaritch’s General 
Catalogue of 1874 and the Supplement issued in 
1877. Mr. Quaritch has laid us under fresh 
obligations by publishing in a similar volume 
the numbers issued between July 1877 and 
November 1879; and the Index, which is as 
excellent as usual, enables the reader to bear 
testimony that the “mighty maze”—the 
volume extends to no less than 2,395 pages—is 
“not without a plan.” Mr. Quaritch tells us 
in his Preface that he has devoted forty-five 
years to the work which has made his name so 
familiar to book-lovers all over the world; and, 
if we had only his Catalogue to thank him for, 
he would have won himself thereby no mean 
place in the Republic of Letters. 


Amone American publishers’ announcements 
we notice :—The Iron Gate, a volume of poetry, 
by O. W. Holmes; Fragments of Christian 
History, by Prof. Joseph H. Allen; Sanskrit 
and its Kindred Literatures, by Laura Elizabeth 
Poor; a Memoir of Governor Andrew, with 
Reminiscences, by Peleg W. Chandler; Certain 
Men of Mark—living characters—by Geo. M. 
Towle; Verses, by “Susan Coolidge,” and new 
children’s stories by this writer, Miss Alcott, 
Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, and Mrs. 
Juliana H. Ewing; New England Bird-Life, 
by Dr. Elliott Coues; Art Suggestions from the 
Masters, by Mrs. Susan N, Carter; A Doctor’s 
Suggestions to the Community, by Dr. Roosa; 
and My Investment on the Mississippi, by George 
C. Benham. 


Tue death is announced of Miss Geraldine 
Jewsbury, author of Zoe, &c.; of Mr. George 
Browne, Q.C., author of works on Divorce, T'he 
Possibility of Guaranteeing Titles to Real Prop- 
erty, and on Probate ; of Mr. Charles Johnson, 
for more than forty-four years Professor of 
Botany at Guy’s Hospital, editor of Sowerby,s 
English Botany, and author of Grasses of Great 
Britain, British Poisonous Plants, Ferns of Great 
Britain, &c. ; of Mr. William Hector, author of 
two series of papers on the Judicial Records of 
Renfrewshire ; and of Prof, Samuel Stehman, 
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an eminent naturalist, and Professor of Com- 
parative Philology in the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity. 


WE have received A Short History of German 
Literature, by Prof. James K. Hosmer, second 
edition (St. Louis: Jones; London: Triibner) ; 
The Divine Problem, and A Rational View of 
Jesus and Religion, by E.W. McComas (New 
York: Lovell); The Faults of Speech, by 
A. M. Bell (Triibner); The Insect Hunter's 
Companion, third edition (Sonnenschein and 
Allen); Vow Populi: a Sequel to“ The Philosophy 
of Voice,” by Charles Lunn (W. Reeves); Ally 
Sloper’s Comic Calendar for 1881 (Judy Office) ; 
&e. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the current number of the China Review 
Mr. Watters brings to a conclusion his some- 
what acrimonious criticisms on Messrs. Beal’s 
and Giles’s translations of Fa-hien’s travels. 
Accurate scholarship is doubtless the gainer by 
his criticisms, but we wish he could have shown 
a more generous 1, of the difficulties 
under which Prof. Beal produced his very credit- 
able translation. Many difficult passages become 
simple to one who has expert native scholars at 
his beck and call, and Buddhist monks and 
priests ready at hand to explain technicalities. 
Prof. Bealin his study in England had none of 
these, but was dependent for help on very im- 

erfect Chinese dictionaries. Both Mr. Giles and 
{r. Watters are in the more privileged position. 
Mr. Giles, as Mr.Watters points out, has repeat- 
edly stumbled, and it may even be supposed that, 
were Mr. Watters to undertake a translation of 
the whole work instead of criticising isolated 
passages, it would be found that there were 
vulnerable places inhisarmour. The unmeasured 
attacks of M. Julien on M. Pauthier’s transla- 
tions from Chinese have furnished an example 
which some are unfortunately tempted to follow. 
But circumstances alter cases, and a style of 
criticism which was ill-judged in Julien’s case 
has no excuse in the present instance. Mr. 
Balfour’s translation of the ‘‘ Book of Recom- 
penses,” with illustrative stories, gives a fair 
specimen of the kind of moral teaching which, 
being independent of all denominational doc- 
trine, is yet the backbone of the religions of 
China, To the European mind it sadly wants 
point, as does also the ‘‘ Essay of a Provincial 
Graduate,” translated by Mr. Bourne, though 
the last is interesting as showing the kind of 
literary excellence required to win honours at 
the examinations. Mr. Jamieson’s chapter of 
the Lu-li is on registration and taxation, and, 
like all the preceding portions, this one is sure 
to prove of permanent value to students. The 
same may be said of Mr. Parker’s Canton syl- 
labary. Cantonese is one of the richest dia- 
lects in the language, containing upwards of 
seven hundred distinct syllables; and in this 
respect, as well as in the preservation of the 
final consonants, it compares favourably with 
the Pekingese, which contains little more than 
half that number of syllables. To philologists, 
therefore, its preservation, as well as that of the 
other dialects of Central and Southern China, 
most of which preserve archaisms which have 
been lost in the Northern mandarin dialect, are 
of great importance. The number ends with 
some short notices of new books, and notes and 
queries, 


Kensington contains the first instalment of 
what promises to be a very interesting paper, 
by Dr. Sullivan, of Queen’s College, Cork, on 
*‘The Aryan Soul-Land.” The object of the 
writer is to set out the beliefs of the early Irish 
as to the condition of departed spirits, and to 
explain and illustrate them by a comparison 
with the similar beliefs held by other tribes of 
the Aryan family, It is impossible for any 


enquirer into so far-reaching a subject to go to 
original authorities for every detail; and, in 
quoting the Kriyi-yoga-sira as his authority 
for the beliefs of the ancient Aryans of India, 
Dr. Sullivan does not seem to be aware that 
that work is a comparatively quite modern 
compilation, forming part of the Padma Purina. 
For this branch of his subject he should have 
gone rather to the Vedas themselves—if not in 
the original, in the works of Dr. Muir or other 
competent scholars. The ancient Irish beliefs 
in Soul-Land are, however, set forth in this 
paper with much skill and in considerable 
detail; and they are full of importance for a 
right appreciation of the curious and instructive 
history of the widely prevalent belief in a soul 
—supposed to exist, during life, inside the 
body; and to continue to exist, as a separate 
being, after the body dies. This notion of the 
Irish Pagans being not inconsistent with the 
beliefs afterwards introduced by Christian 
missionaries, a number of the earlier legends 
associated with it continued to exist in Ireland 
after the introduction of Christianity ; and Dr. 
Sullivan is able to show that several modern 
Irish customs and superstitions can be explained 
only by a reference to those pre-Christian ideas. 


THE Russische Revue contains an interesting 
account of the Russian variants of the mediaeval 
legends which linked Judas Iscariot with the 
mythical Oedipus, representing him as having 
unintentionally slain his father and married his 
mother, being the victim of a relentless fate, 
which drove him onwards to his final crime. 
Another interesting article is that ‘‘On the 
Fusion of Foreigners with Russians,” pointing 
out how readily foreign and native elements 
amalgamate in Russia, and how much that 
country owes to immigrants from foreign lands. 
In many cases the names of the strangers who 
brought fresh blood into Russia have become so 
altered that their original form is now irrecog- 
nisable. Thus it is difficult to trace in the 
thoroughly Russian Khomutof the English 
Hamilton; still harder to see in Sokoynin the 
Swedish Uexkiill. Of the forty-five field- 
marshals whom Russia has possessed since 1700, 
members of the Imperial family not being in- 
cluded in the number, only two could claim a 
purely Russian descent. Russian literary men 
have generally had foreign blood in their veins. 
Pushkin traced back in the male line to a 
German ancestor, in the female to an African. 
Gogol was of Polish extraction. Lermontof 
could trace back to Scottish gentry on his 
father’s side, and to Tartar nobles on his 
mother’s. In Jukoysky, Polish and Turkish 
elements were combined. Derjavin and Karam- 
sin were descended from Tartar chieftains. 


THE September number of Le Livre is good. 
It opens with a paper by M. Motteroz on the 
future of chromo-typography, which he holds to 
be a bright one. Readers, he thinks, will not 
much longer be content with sober black and 
white, and will demand embellishments of 
colour. We shall own that some recent experi- 
ments in coloured-ink printing do not impress 
us altogether favourably. The number contains 
a chromotype illustration which is certainly 
free from most of the drawbacks of the usual 
chromo-lithograph. M. Drumont sends a long 
article on the St.-Simon papers and their 
fortunes which is interesting enough, though 
it seems to us to be written in an extremely 
unbecoming spirit. We have, indeed, seldom 
seen anything in worse taste than the refer- 
ences to M. Faugire and to men of such 
eminence as MM. Henri Martin, Renan, 
Hauréau, &c., unless it be the references to M. 
Drumont himself. He is, we are glad to learn 
on the very best authority (his own), a person 
**qu’anime le généreux désir de consulter les 
papiers inddits,” “un écrivain de bonne volonté 





| qua ne demande rien i personne,” &c., &e. 





Nevertheless the Anecdota of St.-Simon are 
matters of such great literary interest that any 
information about them and about the strange’ 
embargo which has so long been laid upon them 
is welcome. A translated paper by Mr. Blades 
on the ‘‘ Enemies of Books” will be welcome to 
French readers, and the useful illustrated 
articles on heraldic bindings are continued. 


SeNor F, Draz SancuHeEz, in the Revista Con- 
temporanea of September 15, begins his “ Guia 
de la Villa y Archivo de Simancas” by an 
interesting historical sketch of the town and 
castle, with a mention of the earliest documents 
deposited in thelatter. Thereis another instal- 
ment of the life of Antonio de Nebrija, by H. 
Suaiia Castellet, showing the many-sided 
studies of this great scholar of the Renaissance. 
In continuation of previous articles, J. Zaragoza 
cites a despatch of Bishop Palafox to Pope 
Urban VIII. complaining bitterly of the mis- 
conduct and avarice of the regular clergy in 
Mexico (in one case they had demanded 3,000 
dols., and enforced a deposit of 700 dols., before 
burying a corpse), and of their opposition to all 
his efforts at reform. Becerro de Bengoa has a 
well-written summary of late discoveries of 
floating invisible organisms, under the title 
‘‘ Invisible Life in the Air.” 








THE MEETING OF THE LIBRARY 

ASSOCIATION. 
THE arrangements for the approaching meeting 
of the Library Association at Edinburgh have 
been finally concluded. The Association will 
assemble in the rooms of the Royal Society on 
Tuesday, October 5, at ten o’clock, when the 
chair will be taken by Mr. T. Small, librarian 
of the University and a vice-president of the 
Association. After the report of the council, 
papers will be read on ‘Early Printing in 
Scotland,” by Mr. J. T. Clark, Keeper of the 
Advocates’ Library, and on ‘‘Some of the 
Eminent Librarians of Edinburgh,” by Mr. W. 
Black, of the 8.8.0. Library. The members 
will then visit the Royal College of Physicians. 
In the afternoon, papers will be read on ‘‘ The 
Free Libraries of Scotland,” by Mr. Thomas 
Mason, of the Mitchell Library, Glasgow. Mr. 
John Maclauchlan, of Dundee, will read a paper 
on “How the Free Library System may be 
economically carried out in Counties,” and Mr. 
Benjamin Lomax, of Brighton, on ‘‘ The Classi- 
fication of History.” Visits will then be paid to 
the Advocates’ Library, the Signet Library, and 
New College Library. The Local Committee 
will entertain the Association at dinner at seven 
o’clock. 

On Wednesday morning, Mr. T. D. Mullins, 
of Birmingham, will read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Librarian and his Work,” and Mr. H. R. 
Tedder, of the Athenaeum Club, wiil move a 
resolution on the training of librarians. Mr. 
E. B. Nicholson, of the London Institution, will 
introduce the subject of Sunday opening; and 
Mr. James Marshall, of the Advocates’ Library, 
will give an account of ‘‘ An Improved System 
of Press and Shelf Notation.” In the afternoon, 

apers will be read on ** Assyrian Libraries,” by 

r. Leonard Wheatley, and on ‘The Great 
Libraries of Scandinavia,” by Mr. Gilbert 
Goudie. Mr. J. Small will read “Notes on the 
History of the Edinburgh University Library,” 
after which that library, with some others, will 
be inspected. 

On Thursday morning, Mr. Cornelius Walford 
will describe ‘‘A Proposal for Applying «a. 
System of ‘ Clearing’ to Duplicate Volumes ;’’ 
Mr. Macfie will read a paper on ‘‘ Copyright in: 
its Relation to the Supply of Books for Libraries ' 
and the Public;” and Mr. Bailey, of the Rad- ‘ 
cliffe Library, Oxford, on ‘“‘An Index to 
Scientific Bibliographies.” In the afternoon 
there will be a paper on “‘ Buckram: a Palinode,” 
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by Mr. E. B. Nicholson, who will move a 
resolution on the subject of binding. In addi- 
tion to these papers there will be discussed 
reports on Title-Entry Rules, Indicators, and 
the General Catalogue of English Literature. 
The members of the Association will participate 
in the entertainments given in the National 
Gallery on the occasion of the opening of a collec- 
tion of Scottish paintings, and in the Botanic 
Garden by the Senatus of the University in 
connexion with the visit of the Social Science 
Association. 








SELECTED BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Caratocus librorum officinae Elsevirianae. (Lugduni Bata- 
vorum ex officina Elseviriana cro1ocxxxvul,) Hrsg. v. 
C.F. v. Walther. Leipzig: Weigel. 4M. M 

Crark, E.C. An Analysis of Criminal Liability, Cambridge 

University Press. 7s. 6d. ‘ 

dre. Les Femmes qui tuent et les Femmes qui 

. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 2 fr. : 

Lecer, L. Nouvelles Etudes slaves; Histoire et Littérature. 
Paris: Leroux. 3 fr. 50. 

Lecovuvé, E. Nos Filles et nos Fils, Scenes et Etudes de 
Famille. Paris: Hetzel. 7 fr. 

Picot, E., etC. Nyrop. Nouveau Recueil des Farces francaises 
des XV° et XVI° Sidcles, publié d@’aprds un Volume appar- 
tenant 4 la Bibliothtque royale de Copenhague. Paris: 
Morgand & Fatout, 6 fr. : 

Scumript, E. v. Die Philosophie der Mythologie u. Max 
Miiller. Berlin: C. Duncker. 2M, 40 Pf, 


* THEOLOGY. 
Bueuter, Ch. Der Altkatholicismus historisch-kritisch dar- 
gestellt, Leiden: Brill. 6s. 6d. 


Hartmann, E, v. Die Krisis d. Christenthums in der mo- 
dernen Theologie. Berlin: C. Duncker. 2 M. 70 Pf. 


HISTORY, ETC. 


Bicetow, M.M. History of Procedure in England, from the 
Norman Conquest. The Norman Period, 1066-1204. 
Macmillan. lts. 

Curistiz, R.C. Etienne Dolet: the Martyr of the Renais- 


sance. Macmillan. 18s. 
Forneron, H. Histoire de Philippe II. Paris: Plon. 15 fr. 
Hamitton, W. D. Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 


Series, Reign of Charles I. Vol. XVI, 1640, 
mans. lds. 

Micutets, A. L’Invasion prussienne en 1792 et ses Cons¢- 
quences. Paris: Charpentier. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Roruricut, R., u. H. Meisneg. Deutsche Pilgerreisen nach 
dem heiligen Lande, hrsg. u. erliiutert. Berlin: Weid- 
mann. 2) M. 

Scuweizer, P. Correspondenz der franzésischen Gesandt- 
schaft in der Schweiz. 1664-71. Basel: Schneider. 10M. 

Sottau, W. Ueb. Entstehung u. Zusammensetzung der 
icc! Volksversammlungen. Berlin: Weidmann. 


Long- 


Spencer, Herbert, Descriptive Sociology. No. VII. Hebrews 
and Phoenicians. Compiled and abstracted by Dr. R. 
Scheppig. Williams & Norgate. 21s. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE, ETC. 


Cuun, OC. Die Ctenophoren d. Golfes v..Neapel u. der an- 
grenzenden Meeres-Abschnitte. Leipzig: Engelmann, 


TIARTMANN, E. v. Zur Geschichte u. Begriindung d. Pes- 
simismus. Berlin: ©. Duncker. 3M. 

Sroxes, G. G. Mathematical and Physical Papers. Vol. I. 
Cambridge University Press. 15s. 

ZittEL, K, A. Ueb. den geologischen Bau der libyschen 
Wiiste. Miinchen: Franz. 2 M. 40 Pf. 


PHILOLOGY. 


8anpys, J.E. The Bacchae of Euripides, with Introduction, 
Critical Notes, and Archaeological Iilustrations. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 

Wanickx, G. Zum Vocalismus der schlesischen Mundart. 
Bielitz: Fréhlich. 1M. 40 Pf. 








ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN 
LOMBARDY AND VENICE. 

Rome : September, 1880. 
While scholars in Milan are seeking to identify 
the ancient building to which are to be attributed 
the structural remains now coming to light 
near the palazzo of the Counts Turati, the ar- 
chaeologists of Como are rejoicing over impor- 

tant discoveries which have lately taken place. 
Toward the middle of last April levelling 
works were being carried out in the garden of 
the Liceo Volta, on the foundations of a 
mediaeval tower which probably formed part of 
the walls of the city destroyed in the war 
against the Milanese in 1127. To the agreeable 
surprise of everyone it was discovered that these 
foundations were entirely composed of Roman 
remains, More than sixty cinerary urnsof granite 


were counted, besides nine of marble, nearly all 
bearing Latin inscriptions. There were, in 
addition, many architectural remains, such as 
shafts of columns, marble capitals, and frag- 
ments of a lengthy inscription which must have 
done duty on the front of some public building. 
The work can proceed but very slowly on ac- 
count of the great difficulty encountered in dis- 
mantling this very massive structure, and also 
because of the great care it is deemed prudent 
to exercise with a view to preserving these 
ancient monuments from further damage. Of 
the scientific importance of the excavation 
nothing can for the present be affirmed, the 
inscriptions being not as yet made known. It 
is hoped that they will soon be published by 
Canon V. Barelli. 

This discovery will furnish an excellent occa- 
sion for at last undertaking the foundation of 
an archaeological museum worthy to receive 
the many precious relics preserved at Como. 
The collection will principally consist of in- 
scriptions, formed for the most part of the nu- 
merous marbles presented by the Giovio family, 
which have hitherto been heaped together— 
I cannot say preserved—in the storerooms of the 
Liceo. To this collection the one of pre-Roman 
antiquities due to the special care of Canon 
Barelli, and placed in one of the halls of the 
same institution, will form a valuable adjunct. 
So far we can only admire the zeal displayed by 
those who have collected these objects from 
different parts ofthe neighbouring country. But 
it would be a most judicious step to classify the 
different utensils belonging to each particular 
necropolis, so as to place before the student 
only what can help him to identify the different 
manifestations of local art, and to keep the re- 
maining specimens, which are really only so 
much lumber, in the storerooms. 

I am informed that another important dis- 
covery has been made in Este. Here, for 
several years past, the municipality, aided by 
some lovers of the archaic monuments of their 
country from among the more intelligent 
citizens, has been making excavations in the 
ancient cemeteries that surround the city, and 
here are coming to light pre-Roman tombs and 
others belonging to the age of the Empire. 
A public museum has been already formed, 
which will acquire more and more material if 
only the excavations are carried out with the 
same care with which they have hitherto been 
executed under the superintendence of Signor 
Prosdocimi. I may mention that, from the 
resemblance presented by the relics found in 
the more ancient tombs—said to have belonged 
to the Euganei—to the funeral utensils in the 
most primitive sepulchres opened at Bologna, 
and particularly as regards the designs on the 
bronze cistae, we hope to be able to determine 
many historical questions, and to resolve many 
problems on which speculation has hitherto 
busied itself in vain. 

But the subject of the antiquities of Este is 
so wide that it would require for itself alone, 
not one, but many letters. As I am recording 
the latest discoveries, I must content myself 
with mentioning that among the relics of the 
classical age was found a bronze tablet, bearing a 
valuable tragment of a Roman law. I am not 
aware of the exact spot of this excavation, nor, 
what is of more importance, is the text of the 
inscription known to me, but, as I am informed, 
Prof. Lazzarini is now at work upon it. It 
is to be hoped that before long we shall have 
an exact copy of it in the Notizie published by 
the Ministry of Public Instruction. 

Another epigraphic discovery of no slight 
importance has been made in Venice. Signor 


Lorenzo Seguso has found, among some ancient 
structural remains, a marble slab bearing a 
Latin inscription in well-shaped characters, 
similar to those executed with the brush. This 
is no other than the famous inscription of 








Quintus Aemilius, which has been until now 
generally believed to be spurious (cf. 0. J. L. 
V. i. p. 15, n. 136), The stone, which is not 
now less perfect than it wasin 1669, when it 
was copied for the first time, had been lost, and 
the inaccuracies of the transcription had given 
rise to the suspicion that it might be the work 
of a forger. But an examination of the ori- 
ginal removes all doubt. 

The disappearance and refinding in this way 
of an ancient monument are not quite without 
precedent. Signor V. Promis, of Turin, stated, 
at a meeting of the Reale Accademia delle 
Scienze, on February 16, 1880, that in a 
palazzo situate in the Via delle Finanze had 
been found the shaft of a column which bore the 
inscription given under No. 8078 in vol. V., 
ii., of the Corpus, and which is there quoted from 
the ancient transcriptions, the original having 
been sought for in vain. The inscription on 
this shaft was published by Guichenon, who 
saw it at Susa. In 1704 the column had 
been transported to the Giardino Reale at Turin, 
but from that time all trace of it was lost 
until 1781. In that year de Levis wrote that 
he had found it ‘“‘in the vaults of the casa 
now called Galliziano d’ Arache, and formerly 
Salmatoris.” After this nothing more was 
known of it, and the monument was sought for 
in vain by O. Promisin 1869, when he published 
his Storia dell’ antico Torino; and with equal 
want of success by Mommsen in 1877, when 
the additamenta to the fifth volume of the Corpus 
were given to the world. Fortunately, we may 
prophesy of the Turin column that it will run 
no further risk of returning underground, its 
new owner having presented it to the Museo 
delle Antichita. But it is impossible to pre- 
dict the final destination of the Venice marble, 
as its new proprietor has declined to waive his 
rights in favour of anyone. 

On September 4 there was opened at Pieve 
di Cadore, on the occasion of the festivities 
in honour of the inauguration of the monu- 
ment to Titian, a small museum of antiquities 
found within the district. This institution owes 
its existence to the encouragement given to the 
project by the advocate Dario Bertolini, of 
Portogruaro, who during the past year was com- 
missioned by the Ministry of Public Instruction 
to examine the relics exhumed at Pozzale. 
Here there were found sepulchres with inscrip- 
tions in characters similar to those of the 
Etruscan alphabet, and Roman tombs; as well 
as in the adjacent territory the remains of some 
public building also of the classical age. To 
this edifice belongs the inscription given under 
No. 8801 of the above-quoted volume of the 
Corpus. Since I have mentioned the name 
of Bertolini, who has rendered such signal ser- 
vice to archaeology by his discovery of and 
comments on the Christian cemetery of Con- 
cordia Sagittaria, I may state that before long he 
will publish an important monograph, embody- 
ing the result of his excavations in the ancient 
Julia Concordia Colonia. It has recently 
been discovered that the River Lémene used to 
flow through the city; and during the excaya- 
tions underneath an old bridge which has been 
dug out there were found many objects, some of 
which are very curious—as, for example, the 
pieces of lead meant to be hung round the necks 
of amphorae, and which are covered with in- 
scriptions. There is a brick on which, while the 
clay was yet soft, were engraved some verses, 
the first few of which, if I remember rightly, are 
from Virgil. 

The present year has therefore been very 
fruitful for the study of ancient epigraphy. 
Before concluding this letter, I must mention 
another similar and important discovery made 
at Pesaro on July 20. Between the Palazzo 
Basignani and the Royal Prefecture, as some 
excavations were being extended in order the 
better to examine a building of which some 
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corners had already come to light, there 
was found under the public way, and near 
a fairly preserved mosaic pavement, a bronze 
tablet, almost perfect, nearly a mitre in length, 
and inscribed with a decree of the Collegium 
Fabrum, already known from other inscriptions, 
and which, having met in schola deae Minervae 
Augustae, elected as its patrons Petronius 
Victorinus, his wife, Setina Justa, and other 
members of the family, L. Valerius Maximus 
and M. Acilius Glabrio being Consuls—that is 
to say, in the year 256 A.D. 

If this document does not furnish material for 
fresh studies in epigraphy, it will at least deter- 
mine an important topographical fact, revealing 
to us that the building of which the remains 
have been found under the Palazzo Basignani 
and the Royal Prefecture was the Schola 
Minervae. In this place many antiquities have 
been found at different times. Here were dug 
up the bronze statuette which is now in the 
Florence Museum, the winged Genius of the 
Museo Oliveriano of Pesaro, and the Chimaera 
which is preserved in Modena. 

F. BARNABEI. 


SCIENCE. 
THE KAsIKA, 


Kasikd, a Commentary on Péanini’s Gram- 
matical Aphorisms, by Pandit Vimana and 
Gayiditya. Edited by Pandit Balasistri, 
Professor of Hindu Law in the Sanskrit 
College, Benares. (Benares, 1876, 1878.) 


[ Second Notice. | 


Arter thus having established two points— 
viz., that Vimana and Gaydditya were joint 
authors of the Kasiki, and that they were 
Gainas or Bauddhas, we return to the ques- 
tion as to their probable age. Much light on 
Indian chronology has been received, as is 
well known, from Chinese writers, whether 
from translators of Sanskrit texts, or from 
travellers,such as F'a-Hian, Sung-yun, Hiouen- 
Thsang, and others. Meeting in Mr. Beal’s 
Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripitaka (p. 94) 
with the title of a work called Nan-hae-ki- 
kwei-chouen, being “Records concerning 
Visits and Returns to the Southern Seas,” I 
consulted Mr. Kasawara on the contents of 
the work. He informed me that it was written 
by I-tsing, one of the best-known Chinese 
pilgrims, who left Guanchau, in China, in the 
eleventh lunar month of the year 671 a.p., 
arrived at ‘Tiimralipti, in India, after a long 
voyage, in the second month of 673, and 
started from that place for Nilanda in the 
fifth month of thesame year. After the lapse 
of some years, he returned to Timralipti, and 
sailed to Si-ri-fa-sai, in the Southern Sea 
countries. 

It seems that he wrote his book, “The 
Accounts of Buddhist Practices sent, being 
entrusted to one who returns to China, from 
the Southern Sea Countries,” in Si-ri-fa-sai, 
for he generally compares the practices of 
India with those of the Southern Sea countries. 
His work consists of two volumes, containing 
four books and forty chapters. Though he 
does not mention how long he was in India, 
yet, as he refers to the usurper Queen, Tsak- 
tin-mo-hau, whose date is 690, we see that 
he must then have been absent from China 
twenty years, and have spent eighteen years 
in India. We may gather, in fact, from 
remarks occurring in his work that he was 
born about 655, that he left China in 671, 





arrived at Tamralipti in 673, and was still 
absent in 690, at the time of the usurpation 
of Queen Tsak-tin-mo-hau. That usurpation 
lasted till 705, when the Tang dynasty was 
restored. 

In the thirty-fourth chapter of his work 
I-tsing treats of learning in the West, and 
chiefly of grammatical science, the Sabdavidya, 
one of the five vidyiis or sciences. He gives 
the name Vyikarama, grammar, and then 
proceeds tc speak of five works, generally 
called grammar in India. 

The first is called elementary siddhdnta, and 
begins with siddhirastu. It was originally 
taught by Mahesvara, and is learnt by heart by 
children when they are six years old. They 
learn it in six months. 

Most likely this refers to the Siva Siitras, 
granted by the favour of Mahesvara. But, 
from the description given, this siddhinta 
must have contained much more than the 
fourteen Siva Siitras. ‘There are forty-nine 
letters,” I-tsing writes, ‘the compounds of 
which are divided into eighteen sections, and 
of which altogether more than 10,000 words 
are formed. These words are arranged in 
800 slokas, of thirty-two syllables each.” 

II. The second grammatical work is called 
Sitra, the foundation of all grammatical 
science. It is the work of Panini, and con- 
tains 1,000 slokas. He was inspired by 
Mahesvara, and is said to have been endowed 
with three eyes. Children begin to learn it 
when they are eight years old, and learn it in 
eight months. 

III. Dhdétu. This consists of 1,000 slokas, 
and treats of grammatical roots. Evidently a 
Dbatupatha. 

IV. Three so-called Khilas :— 

(1) Ashfadhitu, consisting of 1,000 slokas 

(on declension and conjugation) ; 

(2) Man-ka, consisting of 1,000 slokas (on 

Krit suffixes ?) ; 

(3) Unadi, consisting of 1,000 slokas (on 

Unidi suffixes). 

Boys of ten years learn these parts of 
grammar, and finish them after three years. 


Without dwelling on some difficult ques- 
tions connected with these Khilas—which are 
rightly rendered by “ uncultivated pieces of 
land ”—we proceed at once to No. V., which 
is called Vritéi Sétra, a commentary on the 
foregoing Siitra. We are told that “it is the best 
among the many commentaries. It contains 
18,000 slokas, citing the words of the Sitra, 
and explaining intricate matters very clearly. 
It exposes the laws of the universe and the 
precepts of Heaven and man. Boys of fifteen 
begin to study this commentary, and under- 
stand it completely in five years. This com- 
mentary is the work of the learned Gayiiditya, 
who was endowed with great ability. His 
literary talent was so excellent that he under- 
stood matters of literature hearing them 
once, and did not require to be told twice. 
He revered the three venerable ones (Panini, 
KiityAyana, Patajgali?), and performed all 
religious duties. Since his death it is nearly 
thirty years.” 

If we take the lowest date for I-tsing’s 
work, viz., 690 a.p. (because he mentions 
the usurpation which took place in that year), 
he would have been four years, as he says, in 
Si-ri-fa-sai, and thirteen in India, when he 
wrote the thirty-fourth chapter of his work; 








and there is no reason why he should not haye 
known, and, if he cared, have been able to as. 
certain the exact date, of the death of the 
author of one of the most famous grammars 
of that time, moreover a grammar which he 
recommends all true students, coming from 
China to India, to learn by heart. On the 
whole, his description of that grammar 
agrees well with the Kisika Vrvtti, and it is 
almost impossible to imagine that he should 
have fixed by accident or fraud on the real 
name of one of the authors of that grammar, 
Gayiditya. Unless the whole of I-tsing’s 
work could be shown to be a spurious compila- 
tion, we are justified in assuming that he 
knew a commentary on Pimini’s Sitras b 
GayAditya, and that he believed Gayiditya to 
have died not later than 660 a.D. 

Ido not wish to disguise some difficulties 
connected with I-tsing’s accounts of gram. 
matical literature in India. After having men- 
tioned the five principal works on grammar, 
he mentions what he calls a commentary on 
the Vritti-Stitra, in 24,000 slokas. The title 
seems to be Guni or Kuni, and the author's 
name Patajigali. This, therefore, could only 
be Patafigali’s Mahibbishya, which may, in 
a certain sense, be called a commentary on 
the KAsikA Vritti, because it is a fuller com- 
mentary on the same text. But why should it 
be called Guni? Is this possibly a name con- 
nected with Goniki, the mother of Patajigali, 
who calls himself Goviki-putra (Goldstiicker, 
Panini, p. 235), or with Gonarda, his supposed 
birthplace,from which hetakesthename of Gon- 
ardiya? (Goldstiicker, Joc. cit., pp. 235, 236). 

Equally difficult is the next statement, 
viz., that he knew a commentary on the 
Guni by Bhartrihari, in 25,000 slokas. He 
calls it Bhartrzhari-discourse. Is this meant 
for Bhartrihari’s Karikis? It cannot be 
meant for the Vakyapadiya, because that is 
described afterwards. I-tsing speaks of 
Bhartrihari as a Buddhist. After stating 
that this work of his in 25,000 slokas treats of 
the principles of human affairs and of gram- 
mar, and also gives a history of the rise and 
decline of many families, he adds that 
Bhartriheri 
‘‘ was familiarly acquainted with the principles 
of the doctrine of ‘ only mind,’ and a student of 
logic. His name and virtues were very famous 
throughout the five divisions of India and every 
neighbouring country. He believed deeply in 
the Three Ratnas, and meditated on the Two 
Sfinyas. He was a follower of the excellent 
religion, and belonged to tha priestly order. 
But, overcome by worldly desires, he became 
seven times a priest, and seven times returned 
to the laity. He was a contemporary of Dhar- 
mapila, and forty years had elapsed since his 
death.” 

The next work mentioned is “the Vikya- 
discourse, in seven hundred slokas and seven 
thousand words, treating of observation and 
inference, according to the scriptures.” As 
it is likewise a grammatical work, we can 
hardly be wrong in taking it to be Bhartri- 
hari’s Vakyapadiya. 

The last grammatical work defies, as yet, 
all identification. It is called Pina, or Pinya, 
or Pida, or Vina. It contains three thousand 
slokas by Bhartrihari and fourteen thousand 
in prose by Dharmapala. It fathoms the 


deep secrets of heaven and earth, and treats 
of the philosophy of man (Vinaya ?). 
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This must suffice for the present, but I 
hope that the work of this Chinese traveller 
which has helped us to fix the date of the 
Kisiki will soon be rendered generally 
accessible by a translation which is now being 
prepared by Mr. Kasawara, and which will 
throw an unexpected light, not only on the life 
of the Buddhists in the famous colleges of Ni- 
Janda and Ballabhi, but likewise on Buddhism 
as established at that time in the “ islands of 
the Southern Sea.” It was in one of these 
islands that I-tsing spent a number of years 
and composed his works on the manners of the 
Buddhists on the continent and on the islands, 
and it is important to observe that those 
islands of the Southern Sea do not include the 
island of Ceylon. F. Max MUo.ier, 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


Geschichte der Psychologie. Von Dr. Hermann 
Siebeck. Erster Theil, erste Abtheilung: die 
Psychologie vor Aristoteles. (Gotha: Perthes.) 
Dr. Siebeck’s work is the first instalment of 
three volumes, of which the first is to close with 
the development of Aristotelian psychology in 
patristic and scholastic philosophy ; the second 
isto come down to the end of the eighteenth 
century; and the third to occupy itself with 
the psychological doctrines of our own day. 
Meanwhile, it may be feared that a history of 
psychology which begins by devoting 284 pages 
to the psychologists before Aristotle cannot ex- 

t to find more than a limited circle of 
readers. The interest, however, excited by Dr. 
Tylor’s and others’ researches into the beliefs 
entertained by primitive men about the soul and 
immaterial spirits would seem to make it prob- 
able that no inconsiderable number will care to 
know about the early psychological theories 
here discussed—theories which, by their naive 
simplicity, often stand in close relation to the 
popular creed with which anthropologists have 
made us familiar. Dr. Siebeck’s style, indeed, 
is not in his favour, and, though he has tried to 
give his history a form ‘‘ which shall be not 
exclusively confined to the comprehension of 
professional readers,” it may be doubted whether 
the gropings after a theory of mind and an 
account of knowledge on the part of pre- 
Socratic thinkers can ever be made so lucid 
as to become interesting. The writer, however, 
has brought his facts well together; and his 
pages will be found an instructive commentary 
on the first book of Aristotle’s De Anima and 
Theophrastus’ chapters on Sense—the chiof 
sources which we have for a knowledge of the 
early Greek psychologists. A special chapter 
on the beginnings of medical psychology will 
be found of considerable value from the account 
it gives of Epicharmus, Alemaeon, and the tract 
De Diaeta; and the student will learn with 
some interest that, already at an early period, 
the dream had come to be regarded as symbol- 
ising the condition of the body. Plato, of 
course, occupies a considerable portion of the 
Volume ; and the writer ends by showing that 
the mode in which Plato reversed the stand- 
point of Greek thought, and viewed nature, not 
88 something which produces soul, but ag, in 
the form of body, that which the soul uses, 
necessarily led to a dualism which Plato him- 
self could only imperfectly explain, and which 
it therefore fell to Aristotle to solve. Dr. 
Siebeck’s account of Aristotle’s psychology 
itself promises to be a valuable work. 


The Balance of Emotion and Intellect: an 
y introductory to the Study of Philosophy. 

By Charles Waldstein, Ph.D. (CO. Kegan Paul 
and Qo.) The author of this thoroughly fresh 
and readable little work candidly tells us that 
ithas not grown up uniformly. The primary 





aim was to counteract the ‘‘falsa opposition of 
emotion and intellect.” To this was added the 
desire to combat the other related fallacies of 
opposing science to common thought, and 
philosophy to the special sciences. The final 
aim thus becomes the bringing forth of “ the 
feeling for philosophy, the philosophic spirit 
and mood.” In other words, the author, work- 
ing against the analytic tendencies of the time, 
insists on the truth that the human mind is an 
organic whole, and that the ideal development 
is that which nourishes and disciplines the 
feelings as much as the intellect, such a 
development being best secured by the cultiva- 
tion of philosophy. Hence the subject of 
philosophy occupies the larger part of the 
volume, the author thinking it well to illustrate 
what he means by the philosophic temper by 
giving a short sketch of the history of philo- 
sophy. If this somewhat mars the form of the 
book, it is very acceptable as a clear and 
interesting presentation of the main lines of 
philosophic enquiry in its relation to the 
dominant feelings and spirit of the particular 
age and country. The point of view, too, from 
which this evolution of philosophic thought is 
regarded, which is substantially that of Kuno 
Fischer, is not too familiar to English readers. 
The chapters on ‘‘The Relation of Feeling and 
Knowing” and ‘Science and Art,” on the 
“ Disciplinary Character of Philosophy,” and on 
‘*Excess of Emotion and Intellect in Indivi- 
duals and Nations” abound in interesting and 
suggestive remarks. Possibly the test of a 
right balance between feeling and intellect 
might have been laid down with more precision. 
The writer is evidently familiar with a variety 
of national characters, and he judges English 
thought and life from a thoroughly objective 
point of view. He is hard, though scarcely un- 
justly hard, on our “national dryness,” by 
which he means the smothering of emo- 
tion ‘“‘by a sham intellectual element.” 
This ugly spirit ‘‘is fondled and nurtured and 
warmed by superstition and laziness of 
thought.” ‘It manifests itself by an oppo- 
sition to all joy and freshness of feeling.” In 
other words, Dr. Waldstein is aiming another 
blow at the unlovely Puritanism that has 
already been so severely handled by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. It is no doubt true and 
highly regrettable that the mass of our people 
lack emotional training, and hence flounder 
into such coarse forms of enjoyment when the 
pressure of work is intermitted. As our author 
says, Faust would hardly feel impelled to join 
the brotherhood of man on Hampstead Heath 
at Easter or Whitsuntide. We wish his words 
could be read by all who think it well to shut 
the people out from refining enjoyments on 
their weekly holiday. His contrast between an 
ordinary German and English town in the 
opportunities of joyous and elevating entertain- 
ment deserves allattention. Is there any reason 
in the eternal nature of things why we should 
goon taking our pleasures sadly and missing 
the most delicate bloom of life? We hope not, 
though the duty of enjoyment which Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has recently so well in- 
culcated has been so long neglected that, as 
our author points out in an appendix, our 
language actually wants a vocabulary fitted 
for the sympathetic expression of pa. such 
as exists so copiously in the related German 
tongue. ‘‘If[hesays] we compare the German 
language with the English, we are struck by 
the poverty of the latter as regards the ex- 
pression of emotions, and especially of those 
indicating contentment ” (p. 203). It is vain to 
plead that we feel much more than we express, 
for it is reasonable to assume that where there 
are feelings there will be found the appropriate 
words. Apart from this, the habit of ex- 
pressing joy, and of showing a lively interest 
in others’ pleasures, isa means of strengthening 





the impulses of glad sympathy, and, as our 
vocabulary clearly shows, we are lamentably 
deficient in this habit. We hope that, if Dr. 
Waldstein sojourns any time among us, he may 
see the beginning of an inundation of the dry 
and arid tracts of the national mind by the 
fertilising streams of glad emotion. 


Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle. Com- 
piled by Edwin Wallace, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford. Second 
and considerably Enlarged Edition. (Parker.) 
In these seventy pages Mr. Wallace has en- 
deavoured to ‘“‘string together the more im- 
portant passages in Arisiotle’s writings and 
explain them by a brief English commentary.” 
His little book naturally bears a close resem- 
blance to the Aristotelian section of Ritter and 
Preller’s History; but, whereas they give 
extracts from Aristotle followed by notes, Mr. 
Wallaco’s plan is to give a short paragraph of 
his own on a subject, and then to append the 
sentences from Aristotle on which it is chiefly 
founded. Dividing his work into six sections— 
on Logic, Metaphysic, Philosophy of Nature, 
Psychology, Moral and Political Philosophy, 
and the Philosophy of Art—he touches upon each 
of the chief topics in the various divisions, and 
supports his statements by a sentence or two 
from Aristotle. It seems probable that his 
main, though not his only, aim has been to 
construct a compendium of the Aristotelian 
philosophy that may be useful in the Oxford 
schools, and he has certainly brought together 
a number of short passages with which it is 
desirable that students should be familiar. It 
is inevitable that these ‘slices from the 
banquet” of Aristotle should have nothing like 
the full flavour and relish of the whole writings ; 
and sentences which, taken with their context, 
are often not over-easy become, in isolation, 
still more obscure. It may, too, be doubted 
how far the knowledge to be gained from such 
reading is of value. The ordinary student’s ac- 
acquaintance with Aristotle must always, it may 
be said, be of a somewhat scrappy character; 
and this is, to some extent, true. But in the 
case of a great and difficult author such know- 
ledge is to be deprecated rather than desired, 
and it is a pity to encourage the idea that a fow 
sentences of English and Greek will tell a man 
all he need know of Aristotle's views as to the 
Soul or the State. Mr. Wallace seems to have 
chosen his points well, but, in putting them, he 
has, perhaps, pushed the virtue of brevity a 
little too far, and forgotten occasionally that 
sentences which convey to a well-informed mind 
the very gist of the matter may prove simply 
puzzling to minds which have the information 
still to acquire. In fact, if what Mr. Wallace 
has done was to be done at all, it needed doing 
on a larger scale. A mean might be found 
between the copious treatment of the subject by 
Zeller and the very meagre analysis of it in the 
work before us. If Mr. Wallace again rewrites 
his sketch, it is to be hoped that he will fill in 
his outlines with a good many more strokes. 


THE second part of Messrs. Britten and 
Holland’s Dictionary of English Plant Names 
(English Dialect Society) shows, perhaps, even 
a greater amount of research than the first. 
Though the book will be of service chiefly to 
the student of dialects and folk-lore, it contains 
much that is interesting to the British botanist. 
The qualifications of the authors for the work 
are abundantly proved, and it is especially 
fortunate that so expert a botanist as Mr. 
Britten has devoted himself to this difficult sub- 
ject. The third and concluding part may be 
expected early next year, and with it a com- 
plete Index to the whole book (a temporary 
Index has been issued with each part) and an 
Introduction. 


An Elementary Text-Book of Botany. Trans- 


lated from the German of Dr, K, Prantl; the 
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translation revised by S. H. Vines, M.A., D.Sc., 
&c. (W. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen.) Dr. 
Vines has hoped by translating Dr. Prantl’s 
text-book to supply an undoubted want of a 
book which should serve as an introduction to 
Sachs’ Lehrbuch (translated by Messrs. Bennett 
and Dyer), and which should resemble it in the 
treatment of the subject. Dr. Vines’ experi- 
ence and skill in reproducing German botanical 
literature has been fully exercised on the book, 
and there is evidence of care in the translation ; 
but we venture to believe that the want has 
not been met by it, for there is an absence of 
clearness and freedom in writing which can 
only be set down to the hampering influence of 
the translation. The book is, in fact, almost as 
“‘advanced”’ as Sachs’ Lehrbuch, and certainly 
not more simple as regards the descriptive 
language. It contains several minor mistakes. 
The best of the illustrations are from Sachs’ 
Lehrbuch, and the others are in many cases very 
rudely executed. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tne Commissiio Central Permanente de 
Geographia, which for the past four years has 
existed as a department of the Portuguese 
Ministry of Marine and the Colonies, has lately 
been incorporated with the Lisbon Geographical 
Society. 


Mer. LAvicErtI£, Archbishop of Algiers, has 
received intelligence of the sate arrival of the 
Victoria Nyanza detachment of the second 
missionary expedition despatched to East Africa 
under his superintendence. On their arrival at 
Kaduma, on the south side of the lake, King 
Mtesa, at the request of Pére Livinhac, the 
head of the Rubaga station, sent boats to fetch 
them and transport their effects to Uwaia, at 
the north-east of the lake, where they propose 
to found a new settlement. One of the party, 
Frére Max Blum, we learn, was killed on the 
road from Tabora to the Victoria Nyanza when 
the caravan was attacked by a band of robbers. 
The reports which Pitre Livinhac sends of the 
condition of affairs at Mtesa’s capital are on the 
whole favourable for the future position of the 
Algerian missionaries; but it is a somewhat 
significant fact that they are unable to obtain 
any knowledge of the neighbouring countries 
and tribes, as they are not allowed to quit 
Rubaga. 


News has been received that M. Ollivier 
Pastré, whose expedition in West Africa we 
recently referred to, has arrived at the French 
post of Boké, on the Rio Nunez, after experien- 
cing many hardships during his wanderings in 
the Futa-Jallon highlands, in the central 
plateau of which the Senegal, Gambia, and a 
number of other rivers take their rise. M. 
Pastré is expected to return to Marseilles almost 
immediately. 


M. 1t’AssE DEscoprns—who has rendered 
great services to geography, ethnography, and 
linguistics in Eastern Thibet—early in the pre- 
sent year made a short journey from Tachienlu, 
on the western frontier of China, to Shapa. On 
leaving the former place he followed at first the 
torrent which flows from west to east down into 
the lower ground within the Chinese border. 
Afterwards the road took a southerly direction, 
and followed the right bank of the Feitu River 
to Shapa. According to his barometer, it was 
found that between Tachienlu and Shapa there 
was a descent of about 4,250 feet. It is also 
said that at the latter place the trees are in leaf 
in the middle of February, while at the former 
this does not happen till the month of May. 
Shapa is situated almost opposite the Chinese 
market-town of Kiaochang, on the left bank of 
the Feitu, and is connected with it by a chain 
bridge. As is indicated by the name Shapa, 


is chiefly composed of fine sand, with but a 
little yellow clay in it, washed down from the 
neighbouring mountains, and is therefore un- 
suited for rice cultivation. Maize, however, 
cotton, and ground-nuts are grown there, with 
a little buckwheat and millet for manufacture 
into spirits. 


THE China Inland Mission have received the 
gratifying intelligence of the safe arrival of 
Mrs. W. McCarthy and Miss Kidd at Kwei- 
yang-fu, the capital of the Kweichow province, 
the most remote of the stations they have 
hitherto opened in the empire. The journey 
occupied two months and three days from 
Hankow, on the Yangtszo-kiang, which is the 
nearest European settlement. Not only was 
the journey of these two ladies a long one, but 
in making it they had to traverse the whole 
breadth of Hunan, in which the anti-foreign 
feeling is stronger than in any other part of 
China. 

Lieut. Scuwatka’s expedition, which two 
years ago started for the Gulf of Boothia in 
search of the remains and relics of Sir John 
Franklin and his party, and to which we have 
before alluded, has at length been heard of 
again, and appears to have met with some 
success, showing that the apparently wild 
statements of the Netchelli Esquimaux had 
some foundation in fact. After enduring great 
sufferings and hardships, Lieut. Schwatka and 
hiscompanionsseem to have succeeded in tracing 
out this Esquimaux tribe—a work of no small 
difficulty ; they also discovered relics of Frank- 
lin’s expedition, and learned from the natives 
details of the sufferings it underwent from cold 
and starvation. The Esquimaux told Lieut. 
Schwatka that they saw a small party of 
officers, believed to be the last survivors of the 
expedition, black about the mouths and with 
no flesh on their bones, dragging a boat over 
the ice; they then disappeared, and their 
skeletons were afterwards found under the boat 
and in a tent. ‘Fuller particulars of these 
interesting discoveries, for which we are in- 
debted to the liberality of two New York 
merchants, will be awaited with much 
curiosity. 

Capt. H. W. Howaare’s Polar colonisa- 
tion scheme seems doomed to meet with nothing 
but obstruction and misfortune. After over- 
coming much opposition and numerous ob- 
stacles, Capt. Howgate started at the end of 
June in the little steam vessel, Gulnare, which 
had been purchased for him in this country by 
Dr. John Rae, and was believed to be well suited 
for the purposes of the expedition. In a few 
days, however, as we recorded on July 17, she 
put into St. John’s, Newfoundland, with her 
machinery damaged. After the necessary re- 
pairs had been effected, a fresh start was made, 
and it was hoped that everything would at last 
be satisfactory. This hope has, unfortunately 
for science, not been fulfilled, for the Gulnare has 
returned to the United States, having proved 
quite useless for an Arctic voyage, and, as the 
season has been lost, the expedition has, as a 
matter of course, been abandoned, for the 
present. 


SomE three months ago we noted that Mr. 
Leigh Smith, whose name is well known in 
connexion with Arctic work, had started in his 
yacht on a yoyage to the Polar regions, in 
which we are pleased to learn he has already 
achieved a great success. The Austrian vessel 
Tegethoff succeeded in reaching Franz Josef 
Land some years ago, but had to be abandoned 
there; the Dutch expedition in the Willem 
Barents last year sighted this great goal of Arctic 
explorers; but to Mr. Leigh Smith belongs the 
honour of having landed on the mysterious 
continent on August 14, and of haying brought 





signifying ‘‘ sandy plain,” the soil of this part 


his vessel safely back to Hammertest. No 








details have yet been received of the voyage ; 
but the fact of Mr. Leigh Smith’s success is, we 
believe, undoubted, and reflects great credit on 
the skilfulness of his arrangements. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Geological Survey of India. — Among the 
recent publications of this Survey is a memoir 
on the geological structure of the Ramkola and 
Tatapini coal-fields, by Mr. C. L. Griesbach, 
These coal-fields form the eastern arm of the 
great central area of Gondwana rocks, which 
stretch westwards from Tatapdni for upwards 
of two hundred miles to near Jabalpur, and 
thence by a long south-eastern prolongation to 
near Sambalpur, where they come into close 
relation with the Talchir field in Orissa. For- 
merly the Gondwina series must have had a 
much greater extension, since it has evidently 
suffered by long-continued denudation. The 
erystal-line rocks beneath the coal-fields in this 
area may be arranged in three groups, compris- 
ing the oldest gneiss, the crystalline schists, and 
the granitic rocks. A small exposure of sub- 
metamorphic rocks has also been detected. Mr, 
Griesbach was formerly attached to the Geo- 
logical Survey of Austria, and on quitting that 
service travelled in South Africa, and afterwards 
resided for a considerable time in this country. 
Those who are familiar with his skilful pencil 
will recognise its work in the present memoir. 


TuE Nation states that the first volume of 
Surgeon J. 8. Billings’s Index Catalogue of the 
Library of the Surgeon-General’s Office, U.S.A. 
(A—Berlinski), has just appeared. The present 
instalment fills 888 pages large octavo, in 
double columns, with the catalogue proper; 
while 126 pages additional’ are required for a 
list of the medical periodicals whose contents 
are here indexed, and the abbreviations by 
which they are designated. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN will shortly 
publish a little book entitled The Guests of 
flowers, by Mrs. Meetkerke. Its object is to 
explain in the simplest possible language how 
insects are useful to flowers, and to bring the 
results of recent scientific researches within the 
comprehension of children. It is intended to 
cultivate their powers of observation, and to 
teach them that the more they understand the 
more they will enjoy. Prof. Kerner lends the 
weight of his authority to the book, and in a 
letter to the author, which will be prefixed to it, 
tenders his sincerest thanks for the valuable 
assistance she has afforded him thereby. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
Le Nom primitif des Aryas. By J. van den 
Gheyn. (Brussels: Alfred Vromant.) Prof. 
van den Gheyn gives an interesting and clearly 
written sketch of what is known about the 
Aryans, their birthplace and wanderings, and 
adopts M. Baissac’s etymology for the name. 
This is the root of the Greek &pyos, the Latin 
argentum, from which he infers that the Aryans 
were originally the ‘‘ whites” in opposition to 
the dark-skinned Dasyus whom they met in 
India. Unfortunately, however, the root here 
is arj or arg, not ar (orary). M. van den Gheyn 
has read extensively and packed a good deal of 
information into a small space. Some of his 
statements are naturally likely to be disputed ; 
but he has gone to the best authorities, and 
endeavoured to bring his knowledge up to date. 


Révélations étymologiques. I. By Michel Scha- 
piro. (Paris: Maisonneuve.) M. Schapiro has 
examined the modern names of certain weapons 
of offence which are usually supposed to have a2 
‘‘ historical origin”—that is to say, to have 
been derived from the name of some place oF 
person—with the object of showing that they 
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belong to certain groups of words, and 
poe Ae re back to S abstract root. He 
has accordingly gone through the vocabularies 
of the classical, Romanic, Celtic, Germanic, 
Letto-slave, and Semitic languages, and in the 
course of his researches has certainly brought 
to light some curious facts. Thus he notices 
that ‘‘ the word baion, in the sense of ‘ lance’ or 
‘weapon of some kind,’ is found in rabbinical 
writings of the eighth century, a period probably 
anterior even to the foundation of the city of 
Bayonne,” from which he would conclude that 
the “historical origin” assigned to the word 
bayonet is false. But his knowledge of phonol- 
ogy and grasp upon scientific principles are weak, 
and he is constantly betrayed into such state- 
ments as that Britania (sic) is derived from the 
Spanish breton, ‘‘branch,” gladius from the 
Greek klados, and cala from the Greek kalon. 
We are carried back to the days of pre-scientific 
philology. 

Triibner’s Record states that the Maya MS. 
in the Royal Public Library at Dresden has 
been reproduced in facsimile by a new process 
which has the merit of being mechanically 
exact. The Mexican MS. No. 2,in the Paris 
National Library, has been reproduced in 
photography, and the Codex Troano, in Madrid, 
in chromo-lithography. Though the Maya 
MS. was given in Lord Kingsborough’s Meai- 
can Antiquities, yet its errors and the great 

rice of the work containing it made it of very 
Kittle use to students of Central-American 
antiquities. The A. Naumann’sche Licht- 
druckerei have reproduced this MS. in /ac- 
simile by their polychromous phototype, or 
light-printing in many colours, which they 
have just perfected. Prof. Forstemann has 
edited the MS., and has given a very interest- 
ing introductory history of it; speaking of 
former attempts to explain Maya inscriptions, 
and warned by their failures, he gives the MS. 
as it stands, and hopes it will be a help to 
future students of Maya writing. The facsimile 
has been reproduced in seventy-four plates on 
cardboard, issued in an elegant portfolio at 
200 marks. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FAaRrRAN will publish 
shortly a work entitled The Letter H—Past, Pre- 
sent, and Future, a treatise on the popular 
philosophy of aspirates, with special reference 
to the letter H in English. Its main object is 
to establish a rule for the silent H by means of 
an appeal to the best contemporary usage. 
The author, Mr. Alfred Leach, has explored 
the field of Anglo-Saxon alliterative rhymes in 
search of historical data, and treats the subject 
ae the point of view of comparative phil- 
ology. 

JocesH CHUNDER Dutt has published the 
first volume of a translation of the Riga- 
tarangini, and will complete his work in two 
more volumes, bringing the history down to the 
conquest by Akbar. 


Tue Rey. E. M. Wherry, M.A., American 
missionary at Lodiana, India, is preparing for 
publication a comprehensive Commentary on 
the Koran, including Sale’s preliminary dis- 
course, with additional notes and emendations, 
together with a complete Index to the text, 
(aliminary discourse by the editor, and notes. 

en 200 names are received, the author will 
80 to press. The price is to be 10s., and Messrs. 
riibner and Co. will receive subscribers’ names. 


Mrssrs. TRUBNER AND Co. likewise propose 
to publish, by subscription, a metrical translation 
into English, by Mr. J. W. Redhouse, of a por- 
tion of the Mesneyi, the work of Jelalu-’d-Din, 
er-Riimi, of Qonya (Iconium), one of the most 
Copious mystical poets of Islam. 


Mélanges de Linguistique et @ Anthropologie, 
Par Abel Hoyelacque, Emile Picot, et Julien 





Vinson. (Paris: Leroux; London: Triibner.) 
Three scholars like MM. Hovelacque, Picot, 
and Vinson cannot but produce an interesting 
and instructive book. It consists of reprints 
from various French periodicals, several of them 
difficult to obtain, along with an Appendix by 
M. Vinson, containing ‘‘ Essays in Tamil Verse.” 
M. Vinson also gives us an interesting account 
of the Dravidian languages; as well as a reprint 
of the article in which he pointed out that the 
thukiyim, or ‘‘ peacocks,” brought from Ophir to 
Solomon bore not a Sanskrit but a Tamil name 
(togei), and that consequently the Dravidian 
race must have extended as far north as the 
mouth of the Indus in the age of the Phoenician 
voyages to the East. As might have been 
expected, M. Vinson also contributes a number 
of articles on the Basques and their language, 
which, however, will be found of interest to 
others beside Basque specialists. Among them 
is one on the curious legend of St.-Leo, the 
patron of Bayonne; another on the failure of 
Jeanne d’Albret to introduce Protestantism into 
the Basque country. M. Vinson has given the 
last blow to the antiquity of the so-called 
‘* historical Basque songs,” and has brought 
forward some interesting specimens of the 
Basque language in the seventeenth century. 
Zend scholars will be interested by M. Hove- 
lacque’s essay on the revival of Zoroastrianism 
in the Sassanian age; and we would recom- 
mend M. Picot’s article on the pronunciation of 
ancient Greek to Greek students. If the book 
has a fault, it is that it is too short, the result 
being that details seem unnecessarily introduced 
in some places and unnecessarily omitted in 
others. 


—— 





FINE ART. 
PROUT AND HUNT. 
Notes by Mr. Ruskin on Samuel Prout and 
William Hunt. Illustrated Edition. (Fine 
Art Society.) 


To William Hunt and Samuel Prout belongs, 
for the moment, the discredit of being neither 
new enough to be fashionable nor old enough 
to be classic. Theirs is the disadvantage, 
just in our time, of belonging to the last 
generation—of representing, therefore, it may 
be presumed, discarded ways, methods of 
art upon which we have improved, ideals we 
have overpassed. The aestheticism of the 
day has left them far behind, nor will Mr. 
Ruskin’s advocacy of them be even so much 
as listened to by those excessively sagacious 
people who have not realised the fact that it 
is possible to unite a perfect mastery of 
literary English with the keenest insight into 
pictorial art. That people busy only with 
‘‘attributions’”’ should regard thought, feel- 
ing, and imagination as de trop in criticism 
is of course to be expected—“ fine writing ”’ 
is naturally the name applied to Mr. Ruskin’s 
literature by those who cannot be literary at 
all. But it seems that with some of the more 
enlightened—with some of those who care 
for art because of the beauty in art— 
that with some of these also Mr. Ruskin is 
at a discount; our greatest critic has been 
a critic too long to reflect accurately the 
opinion of the moment among cultivated 
folk. His, too, has been the irreparable 
mistake of appearing as a voice crying 
in the wilderness, instead of as one prophe- 
sying smooth things of people met in 
society. Yet a few simple persons still 
believe that, when he expresses an opinion 
upon art, there is good reason at least for 





enquiring into the grounds of it. Without 
acquiescing inevitably in his judgments, these 
simple persons yet dare to cherish the super- 
stition that a peculiar measure of insight was 
once vouchsafed to him, and has not yet been 
allowed to depart. They are willing to look 
more carefully at Prout and Hunt because 
Mr. Ruskin has held these artists to be 
worthy of patient analysis. And, to say at 
the beginning what we should say at the end, 
thorough study of Mr. Ruskin’s Nofes and of 
the illustrations that go with them justifies 
some revival of interest in this humble and 
old-fashioned art. 

Between Prout and Hunt there would seem 
at first to be but little connexion. The subjects 
of Samuel Prout and the subjects of William 
Hunt are united neither by likeness nor by 
such contrast as may make the one comple- 
mentary of the other. But the works of the 
two men were brought together last season in 
Bond Street because, at all events in Mr. 
Ruskin’s opinion, the one is a master of paint- 
ing, the other of pure draughtsmanship. The 
one is complementary of the other in this 
sense at least, and their generation was the 
same, the class of citizens for whom they 
worked generally the same. Mr. Ruskin 
himself, in a quiet way, has never written 
anything better than those passages in his 
Notes in which he describes the unambitious, 
limited, bourgeois buyers—genuine lovers of 
art, for all that—who met in the old rooms 
of the Water-Colour Society, before fashion. 
able people had to pretend to care about art, 
and before artists began to think that they 
must pretend to be fashionable. Simple 
tastes were gratified by Prout and William 
Hunt, and it was simple men who pleased 
these tastes. 

I cannot help thinking that Mr. Ruskin in 
some measure exaggerates the actual painter’s 
quality in William Hunt. He recognises 
perfectly the limitations of Hunt’s ideal— 
even the occasional vulgarity of conception 
in Hunt’s work. For vulgar Hunt could 
certainly be, and not only in his roughest 
subjects. His urchins are at times for- 
bidding; and, when they are forbidding, 
he is not repelled by them; but what 
is more vulgar than his most forbidding 
urchins is his servant girl arraying herself in 
her mean finery. A servant girl is not, I 
suppose, inevitably a bad subject for art. 
A French bonne or a trim English “ young 
person ”’—neither has been found impossible 
or even very difficult material. But when the 
“young person’”’ is zot trim—when she is 
bedecked in shabby gauds—when the “young 
person ”’ is five-and-thirty! It is then that 
William Hunt inclines to paint her, and the 
result as well as the theme is of hopeless 
vulgarity—is a thing from which art, which 
should be pleasure-giving, is removed how 
far! Very frankly and impartially, as it 
seems to me, Mr. Ruskin has admitted this. He 
has not seen what many now think they see— 
that William Hunt was at least sometimes a 
less consummate master of pure painting than 
his own contemporaries, towards the end of his 
life, were inclined to reckon him. We may 
grant his excellence in the still-life he 
greatly loved: we may grant, perhaps, the 
perfection of the famous butterfly which Mr. 
Ruskin tells us is ‘as good as Titian or any- 
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body else ever did”—the perfection of the 
English hot-house grapes—the happier per- 
fection of the hawthorn spray. But we must 
note, I think, that when still-life is left aside 
with what after all must be, I suppose, its 
comparative facility, and when William Hunt 
betakes himself to the painting of interiors, 
to the grappling with atmospheric effects. 
the triumphant mastery is hardly visible any 
more. There is a fair success in the place of 
it. But it is a success that leaves the Dutch 
painters of interiors still far ahead of 
William Hunt. Here and there it seems 
there is an exception. A little water-colour 
lately bought for the National Gallery of 
Dublin is a wonderful union of simple story- 
telling with excellent painting. It is a kitchen 
or a cottage interior, sunny with the light of 
afternoon, and tidy with the tidiness of Sunday 
afternoon. The one occupant, a rosy girl 
with warm-coloured hair, has been trying to 
read a good book in the sunshine and the 
stillness, and has succumbed to both—the 
warm head has dropped aside in unmistake- 
able slumber. The scene is perfectly painted, 
the story perfectly told. 

But such painter’s quality—or even such 
painter’s quality as we see in the best haw- 
thorn sprays, the best bird’s-nests, the best 
plums or quinces—is not shown always ; and, 
in his extremest praise of the still-life of 
Hunt, Mr. Ruskin seems to me unjust by 
implication to more than one other painter, 
and notably to Chardin. The still-life of 
Chardin is painted never less perfectly than 
Hunt’s ; the elaboration of it is never visible ; 
for want of a better expression I must say 
that it is artistically, that it is largely 
done. And Chardin, too, had conspicu- 
ously the very virtue Mr. Ruskin claims 
for William Hunt—he did not paint still- 
life for the gratification of luxury or the 
glorification of the rich. Te loved matter, 
vegetable matter say, for its own sake, for its 
hue and lustre, its purity of colour; or when 
he loved it and painted it for its association, 
it was for its association with humble life and 
with homely and frugal provision. Many 
painters have been engaged in the painting of 
costly fruit loaded on costly plate. Their 
idea of the fruits of the earth must have been 
derived from the dessert of a City Company. 
It was not so with William Hunt, though he 
loved the grape better than the pear, and the 
melon better than the apple. Still less was 
it so with Chardin, who was simple always, 
and always contentedly owrgeois. 

It is only fair to say of William Hunt— 
and Mr. Ruskin says it better than anyone 
else can do—that, notwithstanding his occa- 
sional lapses into vulgarity of theme—a vul- 
garity all the more offensive because it is 
accompanied by such a patient elaboration of 
execution—he is yet pre-eminently the painter 
of hearty and honest country-folk, of a simple 
peasantry, “their country’s pride.” Many 
examples in the complete list of Hunt’s work 
show this, but nothing shows it better than 
two drawings which were in the Bond Street 
exhibition, and one of which has been chosen 
for reproduction here. The one chosen for 
reproduction in the illustrated Notes is Mr. 
Orrock’s drawing of The Shy Sitter—a young 
girl whose awkwardness seems at first wholly 
repellent, as she wriggles uneasily on her 





chair, an unwilling model, her brown eyes, 
soft and timid as a hare’s, still curious as to 
the result of the sitting. There is humour 
here, but not obtrusive humour—nothing to 
mar the fidelity of the record of character. 
But the yet finer drawing is that which is 
called The Blessing ; in sentiment just such a 
grace before meat as Chardin, by-the-by, 
painted more than once—Hunt’s rival, it 
seems, and, I think, a successful one, in record 
of humble character as well as in still-life. The 
Blessing has been etched by Mr. Waltner, 
and separately published. It is a thing quite 
unsurpassed for natural simplicity, natural 
piety, a certain homely and saddened sweet- 
ness ; and as a portrait of serene old age it 
is only inferior, if it is inferior at all, to 
Gainsborough’s picture of Orpin, the “ Parish 
Clerk.” 

To pass from the selected colourist to 
the selected draughtsman. Photography is 
supposed to have done for Prout because it 
renders just the architectural detail which 
was indicated well enough by his delicate 
pencillings. And in giving to us that which 
seems in Prout’s art the facile picturesque- 
ness of old cities, photography has, no doubt, 
done something, if not to supersede Prout, at 
all events to supersede the necessity for him. 
That is because his touch was more individual 
than his mind—an individuality more marked 
than Prout’s, an imagination stronger and 
more personal, has nothing to fear from photo- 
graphy even when it is exercised with cities. 
What has Méryon to fear from photography ? 
What has Girtin? The one, even apart from 
the imaginative and creative side of his work, 
so mastered the last subtleties of light and 
shade, and was so at home with the char- 
acteristics of the architecture he loved, that 
with his art no craft of mechanical repro- 
duction ever enters into competition. The 
other—Girtin—was quietly great in composi- 
tion: pictorial and dignified without sense of 
violent departure from the actual scene ; but 
Prout himself was often that—and instance 
after instance of his greatness in it Mr. Ruskin 
ingeniously points out. What really saved 
Girtin wholly from the rivalry of the photo- 
grapher was his happy employment of sober 
colour, his control of subdued tone. Prout 
did nothing as individual as either of these 
men, for his draughtsmanship, though accurate 
and terse, was less expressive than Méryon’s, 
and less noble—colder, less passionate. And 
his colour was never as happy as Girtin’s; 
never so blended or so charming. The more 
Méryon finished an etching—I mean the Jess 
of a sketch it was—the finer it became. 
And among Girtin’s water-colours it is those 
which are the most completed that express 
him most perfectly—that do the greatest 
justice to his art. But Prout’s most con- 
sidered works—the finished water-colours for 
the Water-Colour Society’s exhibition—are 
among his least satisfactory ; he is best before 
the short-hand has passed into long-hand— 
he is best as a sketcher. 

In his pencil sketches, as in his great water- 
colours, Prout had a mannerism, but not an 
affectation ; that is to say, the thing that was 
peculiar to him—that constituted his man- 
nerism—was a trick and skill of the hand, 
and not a mental attitude consciously adopted. 
He was a draughtsman of stone, not wood ; 
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Mr. Ruskin himself says so, and the limitation 
implies a mannerism. As age advances most 
men wax somewhat careless in their art, 
either with the hurry of lassitude or the 
speed of assured power. But as time went 
on the sketches of Prout increased in careful. 
ness of finish and accuracy of detail, and Mr, 
Ruskin holds himself partly to blame for this, 
he allows fully that the sketches of Prout’s 
middle period are the best: in the later work 
he lost in feeling as he gained in minute 
accuracy. With regard to the absence of 
individuality in Prout’s mind—the absence of 
individual vision—Mr. Ruskin has a passage 
of carefully measured justice :— 


‘* You might perhaps, and very easily, think that 
these Prout subjects were as much Proutised 
(Copley Fielding first used that word to me) as 
Turner’s were Turnerised. They are not so by 
any manner of means, or rather they are so by 
manner and means only; not by sight or heart. 
Turner saw things as Shelley or Keats did; and 
with perfectly comprehensive power gave all 
that such eyes can summon to gild or veil the 
fatalities of material truth. But Prout saw 
only what all the world sees, what is substan- 
tially and demonstrably there; and drew that 
reality in his much arrested and humble manner 
indeed, but with perfectly apostolic faithfulness, 
He reflected the scene like some rough old 
Etruscan mirror—jagged, broken, blurred, if 
you will, but Jt, the thing itself still; while 
Turner gives it, and himself too, and ever s0 
much of fairyland besides.” 


There is one point in which Mr. Ruskin 
holds Prout to be the equal of Turner. Nay, 
he goes further, and says that it is a point in 
which only Prout is the equal of Turner. 
“ Prout was and remains the only one of our 
artists who entirely shared Turner’s sense of 
magnitude as the sign of past human effort or 
natural force.’”’ But he adds—I suppose, most 
truly—“ of all forms of artistic susceptibility, 
reverent perception of ¢rue magnitude is the 
rarest.’’ Now, it is clear that Prout had 
this sense of true magnitude. His drawing 
of the Drachenfels, reproduced here—to name 
one drawing only—shows it most completely. 
That deals with Nature, but there is question 
also of the sense of magnitude in the works 
of men, and here I think the very artists 
whom in this short notice of Prout I have 
most had need to mention—Girtin and 
Méryon—had it just as perfectly. It was 
sense of scale and size, more at least than 
beauty of detail, that gave to Girtin’s archi- 
tectural work much of its charm; and who 
can say that the sign of such sense is absent 
from the Abside, from the Rue des Chartres, 
from the Arche du Pont Notre-Dame of 
Méryon ? 

But Mr. Ruskin’s Nofes, if here and there 
we take exception to them, are full—are very 
singularly full—of penetrating comment, as 
where he says, speaking of Hvreux, “ You 
don’t show how graceful a thing is till you 
show how large it is, for all grace means ulti- 
mately the use of strength in the right way. 
And again, where he says of the sketch of 
Strashourg—in which the very top of the 
spire is dotted down separately on a spot of 
paper otherwise blank—* My own private 
opinion is, that he never meant to have room 
on his paper for it—that he felt instinctively 
that it was grander to have it going up 
nobody knew where; only that he could not 
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draw it so for the public, and must have the 
top handy to put on afterwards.” And the 
Fine Art Society has been excellently advised 
as to the drawings which it was good to re- 

roduce. The “delicate pencillings of Mr. 
Prout” are rendered generally in this volume 
with a peculiar success. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








ART BOOKS. 


The Minor Arts. By Charles G. Leland. 
“Art at Home Series.” (Macmillan.) The 
first chapter of this little book, on the appear- 
ance and illustration of which much care has 
been bestowed, is devoted to the newly revived 
“minor art” of modelling cuir bouwilli or boiled 
leather—an art which, judging from Mr. 
Leland’s instruction and panegyric, has never 
been excelled as a means of wasting time and 
making’a mess, since the few but feverish days 
of potichomanie. The number of absolutely 
useless articles you can make with the help of 
a little paper and glue and boiled leather ought 
to ensure it an immediate if not a lasting 
success. Invention, though it may be employed, 
is by no means necessary. If you want a 
card tray you model it on a plate; if a vase, on 
achina one; if a tankard, on a wooden block. 
The same pattern will serve for ‘‘an album or 
book cover, a panel for a cabinet or door, or a 
chair-back. The same sheet, if rolled when 
damp around a cylinder, such as a flourpin, 
and joined at the edges by careful stitching, 
and covering the stitches, may be converted into 
an ornamental tankard, a box, or a music case.” 
Then you can finish with Arabic sentences in 
high relief. These, we are assured, “‘ blackened 
and finished with a few touches of gold, are 
elegant ornaments, and cost next to nothing.” 
Again, you can make sword hilts and quivers, 
horns and helmets. ‘‘ Very elegant helmets, or 
morions, to hang up in a library, may be easily 
made from leather waste or papier maché. A 
bowl may serve as a block for a crown, but you 
can often hire an old helmet from a curiosity 
shop for a mould.” Some few, perhaps, may 
resist these temptations ; but he must be made of 
stern stuff indeed who can read p. 26 without 
longing for a giuepot and a skin of skiver. The 
love of art, the sense of humour, the desire for 
pecuniary profit can all be satisfied so easily 
and cheaply by attending to the following 
instructions. Think of this !— 

"A droll toy, which would meet with ready sale at 
river sides, and by ponds in public parks, can be 
made by taking a decoy-duck of wood and spreading 
over it a coat of papicr maché. When dry, split 
the paper duck thus formed, remove and re-unite 
the halves, put within at the bottom an oval boat- 
shaped piece of wood, glue it down, and paint and 
varnish the whole, A duck thus formed will float 
for several days.” 


If we have paid but slight attention to the rest 
of the book, which is occupied with the com- 
paratively trivial employments of painting on 
china, wood-carving, modelling in clay, chasing 
silver, and such like, it is Mr. Leland’s fault— 
he should have reserved his duck for the last 
page. He will, we are sure, fully sympathise 
With us when we assure him that even review- 
ing his work seems but a waste of time until 
we have made our duck and sold it in St. 
James’s Park. 


Memorie storiche sulle Maioliche di Faenza: 
Studi e Ricerche del Dott. Carlo Malagola. (Bo- 
lgna: Romagnoli.) This important mono- 
graph is dedicated to the Italian Minister of 
Public Works. Knowing how widely diffused 
@ love of art is in England, and with what 
interest historical research on the application of 
Italian art to industry is followed, we have 
deemed it opportune to call attention to a book 





which deserves careful perusal. Dr. Malagola 
has aimed at filling a gap the existence of which 
has long been lamented; and in penning these 
historical notes he has fully recognised the fact 
that, through the scarcity in Italy of the finest 
specimens of Faenza ware, he has been unable 
to institute the comparisons necessary for the 
identification of the different manners of the 
various artists of this famous school. After a 
summary treatment of Italian majolicasin chap.i. 
(pp. 1-34), which contains many inaccuracies, and 
can only interest those little versed in the sub- 
ject, he speaks in chap. ii. (pp. 35-67) of the 
different factories of the Romagna, and tries to 
prove that the new art which took its rise from 
the discovery of stanniferous enamel at Faenza, 
where it was first practised, spread thence to the 
neighbouring cities. To tell the truth, we could 
have wished that in this chapter more than any 
other the author had sketched out as many 
distinct monographs as there are places in the 
Romagna famed for their majolicas. Their 
fortunes fully deserve elucidation with the 
help of original documents as precious as those 
which Dr. Malagola has been able to bring 
together on the subject of the art of Faenza. 
Of the latter, the most important, from an 
historical point of view, is the one furnished by 
Signor Urbani de Gheltof (p. 427). It belonged 
to the noble family of the Dondi of Padua, and 
bears date March 20, 1454. In this document 
Signor Ysaac de li Dondi declares that he has 
agreed and arranged with a certain Jastro 
Jachomo de Piero, bochalaro in Favenza, that the 
said master shall make him a dinner service 
“*de maiolicha biancha fina in numero de 
quaranta octo piati, duit bazili, una messora et 3 
bochali, che deuo essere de bona terra, et avere atorno 
et socto bele et vaghe dipinture ct al mezo le [sue] 
armi cum oro.” We feel persuaded that the most 
ancient specimens of Faenza majolica exhibit, 
both in style and workmanship, a close affinity to 
Balearic art. The document quoted by Malagola 
wouldseem to show that the art of making lustred 
ware, after the Hispano-Moresque style, was not 
unknown in these early Italian factories. 
In chap. v., p. 148, Dr. Malagola plunges into 
a very obscure controversy. Hoe seeks to prove 
that the majolicas attributed to the Tuscan 
factory of Cafaggiuolo, or, at any rate, many of 
them, came from a studio in Faenza. He 
remarks that, just as there were pieces of Faenza 
ware bearing the stamp Ca Pirota—that is to 
say, made in the Casa Pircta—so there are 
other pieces stamped Cu Fagioli or Ca Fagiuolo. 
Everything turns on the question whether among 
the artists of Faenza there was onewho bore that 
name. Now, from the registers of the city we 
find that in 1539 there was living a certain 
Gasper, olim alterius Gasparis de Fasolis, bec- 
carius ; and hence nothing excludes the theory 
that the factory so renowned for its excellent 
productions might have been founded by a mem- 
ber of this family. We can understand the close 
resemblance between the style of Faenza and 
that of Cafaggiuolo giving rise to speculation‘on 
such an hypothesis as Dr. Malagola has started ; 
but, when the conclusions arrived at are so 
vague, we prefer standing by the generally 
accepted view. Many other blemishes in this 
work might be pointed out. Among the most 
conspicuous is the fact that the author has 
written without any knowledge of the excellent 
catalogue of South Kensington majolica pub- 
lished by Mr. Fortnum. But, with all its defects, 
Dr. Malagola’s book will prove very useful for 
the study of the history of art, as it contains 
the material for a better classification of the 
numberless specimens of majolica preserved in 
the principal European collections. 











NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Sanpys, in editing the Bacchae of Euri- 
pides (Cambridge University Press), has set an 
example which it is to be hoped will be fol- 
lowed by other editors of Greek tragic poets. 
That is to say, besides the purely literary part 
of such a task, he has apparently spared no 
pains in collecting from ancient works of art 
illustrations of passages in the play. It is 
evident also that he has done this, not as a mere 
matter of curiosity, in the manner of the old 
dilettanti, but on a principle which recognises 
Euripides as having been on the one hand 
influenced by the arts of his time, and on the 
other himself a source of influence and impetus 
to artists after his day. More than that, Euri- 
pides addressed his plays to an audience sur- 
rounded and constantly acted on by works of 
the fine arts. In defining the limits between 
poetry and the fine arts, Mr. Sandys follows 
Lessing, with an addition by Prof. Colvin, 
according to whom ‘sculpture is nearest to 
nature, painting next, and poetry the remotest.”’ 
That is very questionable. Several of the 
engravings are unsatisfactory—as, for instance, 
that on p. 41; but no doubt the art of drawing 
and engraving from classical subjects would 
soon improve were the example of Mr. Sandys 
to be largely followed. In most cases the 
engravings are good, while the information 
concerning them is not only complete, but is 
conveyed in a way to give genuine pleasure to 
those who are interested in ancient art as well 
as in literature. 


THE sum of £1,200 has been raised toward 
the erection of a statue to Burns in Dumfries, 
which will be cast from a model by Mrs. D. O, 
Hill. 

THE death is announced of Mr. Sanford R. 
Gifford, the well-known American landscape 
painter, in his fifty-third year. Mr. Gifford 
was a native of Saratoga County, New York. 
He began his studies at the school of the 
National Academy of Design. In 1851 he was 
elected Associate of the Academy, and in 1844 
an Academician. He then spent three years in 
European study and travel. During the Civil 
War he accompanied the 7th Regiment, of 
which he was a member, in the field. Among 
Mr. Gifford’s best works are ishing Boats on 
the Adriatic, San Giorgio, Palermo, Mansfield 
Mount, The Shrewsbury River, Sunrise on the 
Seashore, and The Ruins of the Parthenon. 

THE original drawings by John Carter for 
his well-known work, entitled The Ancient 
Architecture of England, published in 1795, 
have been purchased for the MS. department of 
the British Museum. 


THe Nation remarks that the happy con- 
tagion of examples of public spirit is nowhere 
better manifested than in Cincinnati, where Mr. 
Charles R. West has just offered to give 
150,000 dols. towards building an art museum, 
if a like amount is raised. This will certainly 
come to pass. 

Messrs. JOHN WALKER AND Co. will publish 
in a few days English Lake Scenery, a series of 
twenty-four plates in colour-printing, from 
drawings by A. I’. Lydon, with descriptive 
letterpress. They have likewise in preparation 
Stories of Long Ago, retold by Ascott R. Hope, 
with upwards of one hundred illustrations, 
drawn by C. O. Murray, and engraved by RB, 
Paterson. 


THE partnership between Messrs. Pilgeram, 
and Leftvre, the well-known art publishers, 
has been dissolved, and the business will for 
the future be carried on by Mr. L. H. Lefevre. 


Messrs. Wu. H. ALLEN AND Co.’sannounce- 
ments include Jilustrations of Architectural and 
Decorative Art in Rajputana and Adjacent 
Districts, by Dr. F. W. A. de Fabeck and 
Major §. 8. Jacob, 
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Mr. Ranpotre CaLpEcort’s toy books for 
next Christmas will be Z'he Three Jovial Hunts- 
men and Sing a Song of Sixpence. 


Unnver the title of Glossaire archéologique du 
Moyen-dge et de la Renaissance, the Société 
Bibliographique is about to publish an import- 
ant work by M. Victor Gay, illustrated with 
over 1,200 engravings. 


AN interesting discovery has been made in 
the Isle of Delos as a result of the excavations 
undertaken by the French School of Archaeology 
at Athens. It is of an entire house, built, 
arranged, and decorated almost exactly in the 
same way as those at Pompeii. The Athenians 
seem to be somewhat jealous of this discovery, 
and their journals are vehement in urging the 
Greek Archaeological Society to undertake ex- 
cayations in this classical island. 


A NEW museum has been organised at Berlin, 
and the building for it has just been com- 
menced. It is to be devoted especially to 
ethnological, anthropological, and prehistoric 
collections. 


Lovers of Florence will be glad to learn that 
a committee has been formed with Cay. Cas- 
tellazzi, formerly director of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, at its head, for the purpose of 
undertaking the much-needed restoration of the 
charming little loggia of the Bigallo. The lower 
part of this loggia was admirably restored in 
1865 by the architect Falcini, who opened out 
several arches that had been walled up, and 
altogether accomplished his work very satis- 
factorily; but the upper storey, which is 
separated from the lower by a broad painted 
frieze, has been allowed to remain until the 
present day in an almost ruinous condition. 
The ancient Bigallo is now used as an orphan 
asylum; but whatever may be the alterations 
within, its charitable application has had no 
effect on its solid exterior. Itis calculated that 
the restoration can be effected for the sum of 
ten thousand lire, which, it is hoped, will be 
provided partly by a Government grant and 
partly by voluntary contributions. 


Tue late distinguished German painter, 
Anselm Feuerbach, some time before his death 
had undertaken the decoration of the ceiling 
in the hall of the Vienna Academy, but he had 
only time to finish the colossal centre subject, 
The Hall of the Titans, a work which attracted 
great attention at the Munich International 
Exhibition. He had, however, made finished 
sketches for the eight side subjects which were 
to fill the spaces in the magnificent hall, and 
it is now proposed that the centre subject ‘shall 
be set in its place, and that the side paintings, 
four of which are nearly finished, shall be 
made over to one of his pupils to complete. 
Such a commission will, it is hoped, stimulate 
the youthful talent of the Vienna Academy to 
successful results. 


Tie annual exhibition of pictures at Ver- 
sailles is now being held, but the present 
exhibition, strange to say, has fallen off very 
cousiderably in numbers from last year. In 
1879, 435 contributors sent 757 works. This 
year it appears there are only 271 exhibitors 
and 463 works, 


Tix death is announced from Paris of M. 
Alfred Ross, sculptor of La Bohkémicnne. M. 
Ross had been commissioned to execute the 
statue of Balin, which, with that of Boule, is to 
figure among the statues of the Hotel de Ville 
as the personification of famous workmen. 


TE death is likewise announced of M. Jules 
Jacquemart, the distinguished French etcher 
and water-colour painter, at the early ago o! 
forty-three. He obtained the médaille @’ honneur 
for etching at the Paris Universal Exhibition in 
1878, 
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Feap. 8vo, 128 pp., price 1s. 6d, 


A MEDLEY of NOTABLES: What 
they said and What others said of them, Ly G. F. 5. 


* This little book contains on one side of each page a quotation from some 
we on known author, and on the other side a brief notice of this author by 
vther authors. If we turn to Shakespeare, for instance, we fiud quoted 
Wuime Quickly’s description of Falstatl’s deatu, while there are given notices 
of Shakespeare by Keats, Ben Jonson, Browning, Baruetield, and by some 
inouymous Writer who .ikely enough is the editor, From him we learn 
bat * Shakespeare went before all men, and stands in the array of humau 
iutellect like the sun in the system, single aud unappropriated,’”"—Saturday 
Keview. 










Published at 21, Castle-street, Holborn. 





Crown 8yo, cloth, price 2s., post-free, 
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= TUDIES in PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
The Sun; Transit of Venus; Spectrum Analysis ; the Moon; the Stars 
wa Planets ; Comets and Meteors ; Atmospheric Electricity; Whirlwinds ; 
cilaciers 5 the Yelephone. By W.J. MILLAR, C.E., Secretary to the Lustitu- 
tion of I sugineers and Shipbuilders in pevtland ; Author of ** Principles of 
Mechanics,” &c. 

‘* This work consists of chapters from several sciences—astronomy, elec- 
tricity, heat, light, &e. They cover a good deal of ground, and include 
vbjects as wide apart as Whiriwiuds and spectrum anulysis, glaciers and 
the telephone.”—Liwerpool Albin. 

** We can confidently recommend Mr. Millar’s volume to the attention 
both of teachers in search of an clementary text-book, and to private 

students, as Well as to the general reader, it unites the utinost lucidity 
Witu strict scientitic accuracy, and deals with ascertained facts rather than 
with vague theories.”— Greenock Daily Lelegruph. 
Published at 21, Castle-strect, Uolborn, 
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THEATRE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 


On SATURDAY, OcToBER 9, will be acted, for the first time, an adapta- 
tion, by the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIE LD, of Schiller’s Play, in five acts. 
entitled MARY STUART, . 
in which Madame HELENA MODJES%KA will appear. 

Preceded, at 7.15, by _ popular Comedy, in one act, by H. A. Jones, 
entitled A CLERICAL ERROR. 

Messrs. John Clayton, Wilson Barrett, J. D. Beveridge, Clifford Cooper, 
J. R. Craufurd, R. Langford, E. Butler, Wm. Holman, Brian Darley, Neville 
Doone, J. W. Phipps, J. w. La aurence, Vicars, Herbert, Hilton, Griffiths, 
&c., and G. W. Angon ; Helena M M. A. Giffard, C 
Graham, Winifred ‘Emery, May Burney, St. Aubyn ‘Cooper, Paget, K. 
Leeson, F. Leeson, Moore, &c., and Louise Moodie 

Box-office open daily from ii to5. Prices as usual. Doors open at 6,45, 
Carriages at 11. Acting Manager, Mr. H. Herman. 


D R U R Y L A N E. 
HE WORLD.—GREAT SUCCESS. 


Grand Sensational Drama by PAUL MERITT, PETTITT, and A. 
HARRIS. The only genuine and great success of the season. Produced 
under the directien of Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS, Lessee and Manager, 

The most powerful company in London :—W. Rignold, A. Harris, Charles 
Harcourt, J. R. Gibson, RK. 8. Boleyn, Augustus Glover, T. J. Ford, A, C, 
Lilly, P. Beck, Arthur Matthison, Francis, Ridley, &c., and Harry Jackson ; Fy 
Mesdames Helen Barry, Fanny Brough, Lambert, and Fanny Josephs. 

Only one opinion. Pronounced by press and public a marvellous success, 

Tableau |, Cape ~ away Tableau 2. The Ship on Fire. Tableau 3, The 
Raft at Sea. Tableau 4, Westminster Aquarium. Tableau 5, The Great 
Hotel. Tableau 6. The Lawyer’s Office. Tableau 7, The Madhouse. 
Tableau 8. Palace Chambers, Tableau 9. The Public Ball. 


OLLY THEATRE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE, 














To-night, at 8.45, a new and original Comedy, in three acts, by 

HENRY J. BYRON, his greatest success, calle 
1E UPPER CRUST. 

Messrs. J. L. Toole, John Billington, E. W. Garden, G. Shelton, and E, D, 
Ward ; Misses Lilian Cavalier, Roland Phillips, and Emily Thorne, 

Preceded, at 7.45, by a Comedy, in one act, by A. W. PINERO, 

HESTER’S MYSTERY. 

Messrs. J. Carne, Shelton, and Westland ; Misses Johnstone and Liston, 

Doors open at 7.15. Prices Is. to £338. Nofree list. No fees for booking, 


| THEATRE 
This evening, at 7.30, WHICH SHALL I MARRY ? 


Followed by 
8S CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 
Messrs. F. i. Celli, H. Bracy, Harry Paulton, C. Ashford, and &Shicl 
Barry ; Mesdames D’Algua, Sylvia, Clara Graham, Avondale, Thomas, 
Weston, Percy, &e. 


LY cz#uU™M THEATRE, 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY IRVING. 








THE CORSICAN BROTHERS 
Every night, at 8.30. 
LOUIS and FABIEN DEI FRANCHI—Mr. IRVING. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by BYGONES, 
By A, W. PINERO. 

Doors open at 7, 
SPECIAL MORNING PERFORMANCES of THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, 

SATURDAYS, OC®OBER 9, 16, 23, and 30, at 2.30, 

3ox-oflice (Mr. LiuksT) open from 10 to 5 daily. 

or tel tex sram. 


Seats vooked by letter 
KEW SADLER’S WELLS 
N (200 yards from the Angel.) 


Proprietor and Manager, Mrs. 8, F. BATEMAN. 








}To-night, OTHELLO, 

Mrs. Bateman has been encouraged by the success of her last season's 
Shaksperian revivals to endeavour to produce ** Othello” in a more com- 
plete manner, both as regards the distribution of characters and those 
minor essentials—scenery, dresses, aud appoiutments. She has been greatly 
sided in this by the valuable suggestions of Mr. Edward W. Godwin, 
P.S.A., from whose desigus the principal dresses have been made. The 
introduction of a Madrigal, composed in the sixteenth century by (io. 
Croce, is the only innovation, and one, it is hoped, warranted by the text. 

OTHELLO—Mr. CHARLES WARNER, 
IAGO—Mr. HERMANN VEZIN, 
CASSIO—Mr. E. H. BROOKE, 
EMILIA—Mrs. CHARLES CALVERT, 
DESDEMONA—Miss ISABEL BATEMAN, | 


RA COMIQUE 


oF? 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. R. D'OYLY CARTE. 


THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE, 
A new and original Melodramatic Opera, by Messrs. W. 8, GILBERT and 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN, every evening. 
Preceded, at 8, by IN THE SULKS. 
Messrs. George Grossmith, Richard Temple, Rutland Barrington, F. 
Thoruton, Seymour, Lyster; Mesdames Marion a — Bond, 
Gwynne, Barlow, and Alice Barnett. Conductor, Mr. F. 











MORNING PERFORMANCE of THE PIRATES or PENZANCE 
EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 

Miss SHIRLEY as MABEL. ee 

of WALES'S THEATRE. 


p* INCH 
Lessce and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 


To-night, at 8, a new Comedy, in one act, 
IN HONOUR BUUND, 

By SYDNEY GRUNDY. ry 5, —s ae Play joa scason, 

RGET- E 
By F.C. GROVES and HERMAN MERIVALE. 
esdames Genevieve Ward, Bernard Beere, Kete Pattison, Leigh Murray. 
Messrs. J. Forbes Kobertsen, Beerbohm Tree, #lockton, E ric Bayley, aud 
idgar Bruce. 








Box-office open from 11 to 5. 


R OYALTY THEATRE. 


Manageress, Miss KATE LAWLER. 


New and original Comic Drama, in three acts, at 8 precisely, 0” 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 4, 
LOW BELLS, 


by I. J. Byron. P 
Mesdames Kate Lawler, Maggie Brennan, Emma Rita, Amy Crauford, 
Dora Vivian, F. Laveoder, Annie Lawler ; Messrs. Edward Righton, Phil 
Nay, Frank Cooper (from Lyceum), H. Kelsey, Fraucis Wyatt, aud I. 2. 

Llaynes (from Princess's). 

Preceded, at 7, by WILD FLOWERS, 

Follow ed by POVSY WOPSY, 

Sew original Musical Folly, written and composed especially for this 
The atre by SIDNEY GRUNDY and EDWARD SOLOMON, 

Three entirely new and original Plays every nigh ¥ 
3ox-office open from 11 to4. Acting “Manager, Cecil haltigh Secretaryy 

Frank Kothsay. Musical Conducto ,Herr Max Schroter, 
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